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Editorial. 





SILK CULTURE IN AMERICA. 
Would it be profitable for a farmer's 
silk 2” asks a yonng lady 
of the Farmer, residing in Western 
issachusetts. We little doubt that 
produced in this country at a 


iter to raise 


have 
ight be 


if the right parties would take hold and 


the business, and then carry it on 
same degree of energy that working 
ring to most other kinds of business. 
mate of the United States is varied 
the soil rich enough, and the people 
ent enough, to produce about all that is 
to make life worth living, without de- 
very much upon outside aid. If 

e worked at some productive industry 
would be a very wealthy country, and 


would be very few that could reasonably 
We are import- 


lain of ‘thard times.” 


ially about eighteen miilion dollars 
raw silk from China, Japan, Italy, 
countries. We are also 
silk goods to the 

more than twice that sum. We are 
porting more than a hundred million 


foreign 


manufactured 


irs worth of sugar and molasses into the 
y every year, and we believe that all 
silks and sweets might be grown in the 
States if the people would set them- 
with the determination to be 
endent of other countries. And all this 
silk and sugar might be produced 


? haute that acc uuw Lavitual- 


to work 


wealth oO 
he sscasaal 

le or engaged in nu productive work. 

re has been a strong effort made, within 
past few years, to introduce the silk indus- 
rather re-introduce it, into this coun- 

rv the purpose, in part, of giving women 
lren something to do by which they 

p earn their own living. The effort in 
tion is a very commendable one, and 
g has been gained by it. But, as in 
ther comparatively new enterprise, 
ire those who take hold of it as a mat- 
speculation rather than as an industry. 
itions are started that are devoted ex- 
to the ‘*booming” of silk culture, 

en and women are offering their ser- 
supplying eggs, trees and instructions 
r considerations that are supposed 
sfactory to at least one of the par- 
transaction. Silk companies and 
itions have been organized in Phil- 

’a., Corinth, Miss., and in Cali- 

e advertising through their news- 

| the goods needed for start- 

silk business, and, judging from the 

udvert nts and the reports, the chief pro- 
the business at the present time is de- 
from the sale of eggs and trees to those 
accounts of 


0, from reading the glowing 


ilers, are induced to invest in the business. 
In this regard the business is not entirely un- 
like the fish culture craze, that lasted so long 
is there was a demand for eggs and young 
Ir'y for stocking ponds and lakes. 
Silk has been produced successfully in Con- 
ecticut, and in most of the States along the 
ist to the Gulf of Mexico, but our people 
ire rarely satisfied with a business that is fair- 
profitable when some other business can be 
owed in its place that is more profitable. 
more enterprising silk growers of Con- 
ticut, who fifty years ago made a little 
ney every year picking mulberry leaves 
eeding silk worms in their season, soon 
irned that the purchase of raw silk from 
oad, and the manufacturing of it into fin- 
goods, offered a much more promising 
for their enterprise, and as our Govern- 
t has encouraged the manufacturers more 
e producers, by admitting raw silk free 
ty, the manufacturing has grown to large 
rtions, while production has dwindled to 
st nothing. ‘Those who now grow silk 
labor under the disadvantage of compe- 
with the cheap labor of Asia and Europe, 
the skill that has been acquired by long 
untance with Yet, as we 
ilready indicated, if the thousands of 


the business. 


sons in this country of both sexes, can 

uced to take hold of the enterprise, 

may be sure of getting something out of 

isiness, 

lo not believe, however, that the busi- 

will, or can be, made very profitable 

of the fortieth parallel of latitude. 

ggs should not hatch till the season is 

ugh advanced so that good leaves for 

g will be abundant as soon as required 

growing worms, and to retard the eggs 

ty be as much needed as in a dairy room. 

ther difficulty many young ladies will find, 

© to overcome their prejudice against 

ng worms, for silk worms are as ‘‘hor- 

as other worms. Then they must be fed 

day with leaves that are fresh and not 

wet by rain or dew, and with a week of 

y weather just as the worms are eating 

vartiest, and growing the fastest, a good 

‘iy larmers’ daughters might come to the 

‘usion that even housework is not so bad 

might be, when compared to picking mul- 

leaves from an acre of large, thorny 
‘in stormy weather. 


hen there are accidents and diseases to 
‘uard against. Mice like the eggs, and a 
pair will destroy a million of them in a short 
"me, but diseases caused by neglect in keep- 
ng the worms’ quarters sweet and clean dur- 
"é growth and moulting will kill them faster 
than mice. But, looking on the brighter side 
hose who have had more or less experience, 
a that an acre of land will produce twen- 
/-tve “ons ot leaves after the trees are three 
. pe? years old from setting ; that these will 
ved a million worms ; that 2500 cocoons are 
re quired for a pound of raw silk, and that it 
" possible for experienced growers to produce 
YY pounds of silk from an acre, worth seven 
and a half dollars a pound. It is claimed 


a year from silk culture, and the poor people 
of Lombardy as much more. But they un- 
derstand their business, while we have it all 
to learn, and while learning, must, as a matter 
of course, make many expensive mistakes. 
The worms will do well fed upon the leaves 
of the mulberry or of the osage orange, and 
there are two or more varieties of the mul- 
berry that are grown for the purpose. The 
Russian mulberry, (Morus Moretti,) a hardy 
variety recently introduced from Russia, is 
claimed to be specially adapted to our North- 
ern climate. ‘The Morus Alba, or white mul- 
berry, and the osage orange, are recommend- 
ed as the most desirable trees for feeding the 
worms, though in the case of the latter much 
care must be used in selecting the mature 
leaves, the half grown tender ones producing 
diseases among the worms feeding upon them. 
Indeed, to the beginner, trouble and disap- 
pointment will seem to come from every 
quarter. But if one is sufficiently persever- 
ing something can be made at the business, 
even as far north as New England. Still, we 
believe that under present conditions there are 
othar ieduetiaaurbirens’ 6 larmers” aaah? 
ters of Massachusetts than silk culture. Poul- 
try will give employment the whole year, 
while silk worms live but a few weeks. 





THE SOILING SYSTEM AT THE 
WEST. 





It used to be said by men who were none 
too well informed in the matter, that soiling 
or stall feeding cows might sometime in the 
distant future become popular near large 
eastern cities, where land is dear, but farmers 
in the country, and particularly in Vermont 
and New York where the pastures are so lux- 
uriant, would never think of adopting so 
foolish and so expensive a system of cattle 
feeding. But great changes have occurred. 
Now nearly all the most successful dairymen, 
both near cities and in the back country, are 
adopting a system of partial soiling or stall 
feeding in summer. Even in that far off west- 
ern State, Wisconsin, the foremost farmers 
are learning that some of our eastern methods 
are applicable there We find in the Agri- 
cultural Report of that State, prepared by 
Secretary Babbitt, that Mr. Hiram Smith, of 
Sheboygan Falls, has adopted the eastern 
dairyman’s methods in several directions. He 
says that eight years ago he was keeping on 
his 20 acre farm, one half of which was pas- 
ture land, fifty dairy cows in summer, but he 
had to sell off ten of the culls every fall, as 
forty was as many as he could carry through 
the winter. He fed his meadows every fall 
after haying, and of course cut no second 
crop of hay, and it was often with the great- 
est difficulty that he was enabled to winter 
the forty cows through, but as he had to sell 
the culls at $20 apiece and pay #40 for fresh 
ones again in the spring, he aimed to keep as 


way in the business will be the ones to reap 
the harvest when the tide turns, as turn it 
must, soonér or later. 





HOGS ON STABLE MANURE. 





A reader of the Farmer, in Bridport, 
Vt., writes that he is surprised at our state- 
ment, in the description of the advantages and 
good points of Dr. Bowen's barn, that we 
should say that manure mixed as stated and 
allowed to slowly ferment through the winter, 
will be worth more than if hogs are kept upon 
it, as is the usual custom, and so often recom- 
mended by agricultural speakers and writers. 
In reply, we would say that the statement al- 
luded to was not ours, but a part of the de- 
scription given by Dr. Bowen himself ; and we 
would further say that the doctor's words 
were even stronger in his letter to us, than 
they appeared in print, for he wrote that tho 
manure would be worth double, when slowly 
fermented as described, what it would be if 
trampled down by hogs. Thinking the state- 
ment was probably made a little hastily, we 

ia Fv af modifying it by 


. 





for ‘‘double.” And we 
believe that the author will on second thought 
admit the justice of the correction. 

We are well aware that it is often sald that 
tuanure ig greatly benefited by having hogs 
rooting and tramp... i+ We claim that 
much depends upon circumstances. 
manure, made by animals that are well fed 
on grain, if dropped through stable floor traps 
into piles in a cellar, will heat violently if it 
Such ma- 


substituting ‘‘more’ 


SEtunai 


is not trampled or spread about. 
nure may, therefore, be greatly benefited by 
being spread about and trodden under foot by 
swine. Hlogs could hardly tread it hard 
enough to prevent some fermentation, and as 
horse manure is very quick acting at all times, 
it is generally ready to give up its plant food 
to young plants as soon as they can take it. 

But it is different with manure from cattle. 
That acts slowly, and will thus be improved 
for immediate use if it is partially decomposed 
by gentle fermentation, such as would take 
place in a cellar like that of Dr. Bowen's, 
where the different kinds of manure are mixed 
and evenly distributed through a well made 
compost heap. It has often been claimed for 
hogs that they will make large quantities of 
rich manure from cartloads of tough sod 
thrown into their pens, for them to root over 
and saturate with urine. Such statements are 
often very extravagant. Large piles of turf 
that hogs have run over for a few weeks, may 
become—as a shrewd hired man of ours once 
expressed it—‘‘very good land,” but it can 
not properly be called rich manure. It has 
been our own practice to keep hogs upon 
horse manure, because they can keep it from 
becoming over heated cheaper than we could 
by hand labor, but other manure we prefer to 
handle without any aid from hogs. 











many through as possible. Six years ago he 
undertook to save a part of the $200 ex- 
pended in changing off cows every fall and 
buying again in spring. 

As a means to this end, six pounds of 


mixed corn meal and bran were fed to each 
cow daily, after the first of August uncit che 
close of the milking season, mainly with a 
view to increase the value of the culls for beef. 
He says that while it accomplished this result 
most grandly, it made it quite difficult to find 
a cull cow. ‘Then the addition of six pounds 
of rich food to mix in with the coarser pasture 
grass, satisfied the appetite and lessened the 
demand on the pasture, so that it became 
necessary to pasture only one half the mead- 
ows, and the other half was cut the second 
time for hay. With this additional amount | 
of hay, forty-five cows could be wintered, so 
that only five had to be sold. The thought 
next suggested was that if it will pay to feed 
grain after August, it may pay to feed it all 
the time the cows are in milk. The plan 
worked so well, that the next year the cows 
obtained all their living, except the meal, 
from the pasture and from three acres of fod- 
der corn, planted in a piece of the pasture 
fenced off and ploughed up for that purpose. 
The 


second crop, which now, yielded hay enough 


meadows were then all mowed for the 


to winter fifty-five cows, instead of forty as at 
first. About a half ton of bran was allowed 
to each cow in winter with the hay feed. 
Winter dairying naturally suggested itself at 
this juncture, and so about three-fourths of 
the cows were made to come in in the fall. 
Last year the farm yielded 554 pounds of 
butter and 100 pounds of cheese for each of 
the 200 acres, which sold fer considerably 
over four thousand dollars, and Mr. Smith 
says that the net profivs from his dairy are 
now larger than the gross receipts were under 
the old system of depending wholly upon pas- 
turing for his stock. The average yield of 
butter per cow was 15 pounds, beside the 
cheese, which was about 350 pounds more. 
Mr. Smith says he is not ashamed of these 
results, because he has done as well as he 
knew how at the time, but he intends, by 
keeping more stock, to double the income per 
acre within the next two years. He will 
plough and plant four acres of pasture every 
year till he has gone over the whole. This 
looks very much like pretty good dairy farm- 
ing as carried on by our New England dairy- 
men. Mr. Smith buys the bran partly for its 
food value, but he understands also that he is 
rapidly increasing the fertility of his farm by 
the system. 





BETTER TIMES FOR SHEPHERDS. 





The Sheep Farmer, of Chicago, in looking 
over the condition of the sheep interests of 
the world, claims that there must soon be a 
turn in favor of American wool growers. Re- 
cent losses of millions of sheep by drought 
in Australia, are far from indicating cheap 
wool from that country in the future, as in 
the past. To avoid the recurrence of such 
losses will require, on the part of the Austra- 
lian sheep farmer, extensive expenditures of 
capital, which will tend to increase the cost of 
production and bring the price of wool back 
to a standard of value at which it can be pro- 
duced in America with profit. The sheep 
lands of Australia are also being encroached 
upon by vast herds of cattle and horses, and 
the country is yearly becoming settled up by 
a population that will give a better market 
for wool and other home products there. The 
demand for fine wool has kept pace with its 
production, and as wool can not much longer 
be produced in free pastures, the time must 
be approaching when American shepherds will 
not be brought into competition with ‘‘pau- 
per wool,” as in the past. The time is not 
distant when the days of piracy upon the pub- 
lic domain wlll be numbered, both in America 
and Australia. 

The too common mistake of many farmers 
has been to change their specialties with ev- 
ery fluctuation in the market. They plant 
potatoes this year because potatoes sold well 
last year, and they abandon the crop a5 soon 
as they pass through a season of low sepa 
Sheep products have their ‘‘ups and downs 
like others, but those farmers usually do best 
in the long run who learn their business thor- 
oughly and then stick to it through thick and 
thin, through high prices and low prices. 
When the market advances for wool, there 
will be a brisk demand for sheep and lambs, 
both for wool production and for breeding, 








that the women of France earn $40,000,000 





and those who pursue the even tenor of their 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. By Alphonse De 
Candolle. 

This adds another volume to the popular Inter- 
national Scientific Series published by D. Applowu 
& Co.. New York. Not the least of the vexations 
that annoy students in any of the natural sciences, 
is the finding of statements running through text 
books, copied from other and older volumes gener- 
ation after generation, and ending in error at last, 
or evidently based upon no reliable authority. It 
is taken for granted, because so often told, that 
certain of our cultivated plants originated in cer- 
tain localities, tobacco and maize in America, the 
peach in Persia, and sorghum in India, that wheat 
kernels have been taken from Egyptian mummies, 
and being planted grew and produced a crop, which 
is not all true. The study of botany, zoology, and 
other sciences is often made doubly interesting to 
the student because discoveries in these lines of re- 
search often throw a little light upon the history 
and condition of man himself in earlier days, for 
there is no study of equal interest to man like the 
study of man himself. Many students in certain lines 
of investigation are unsafe guides because of their 
too limited knowledge of what has been discovered 
in other lines of research. ‘To trace out the history 
of cultivated plants so as to give their true origin 
with a large degree of confidence, must be the 
work of one who is well versed not only in botany, 
but also in philology and the history of earth and 
man. The author of the “Origin of Cultivated 
Plants” has aimed to give the world a volume that 
shall, so far as it goes, be an authority on the sub- 
ject treated, and he surrounds his statements with 
facts and conclusions drawn from a wide field. 
Future authors, if they consult the volume, will 
be enabled to keep clear of many of the errors 
which others have fallen into. We would have 
been glad to have seen tbe history of a larger num- 
ber of plants. We miss a histary of asparagus, 
which the books for a hundred years past have 
classed as a marine plant, that accordingly requires 
salt for its successful culture, while our best gar- 
deners have repeatedly proved that this plant does 
better without than with that saline application. 
About 250 species of useful plants are treated upon 
by the author. The volume will be welcomed by 
all students as a valuable addition to the literature 
of botany. 

A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES ABOUT HOME. By Chas. 
C. Abbott. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

That the average American is not very well in- 
formed concerning the natural history and habits 
of common animals of the fields, woods and brooks, 
may surely be inferred, by the credulity shown 
in accepting as true so many of the foolish snake 
stories thatare passed around every summer 
through the country press. We have never be- 
lieved one-half the stafements that are current, 
concerning many of our wild animals, but have 
never found the time to study their habits suffi- 
ciently to be able to refute them. The author of 
“A Naturalist’s Rambles” has evidently had abun- 
dant time to ramble, for his home in New Jersey 
with its broad, fertile acres, is an inherited home 
that has been handed down through several gene 
rations. Some men hunt because they are too lazy 
or too shiftless to work, but when a man will lie on 
his face on the soft, marshy banks of a miasmatic 
swamp hole for an hour at atime, in the cold twilight 
atmosphere of an April evening, for no purpose ex- 
cept to learn something about peeping frogs, or 
turtles, or the shy muskrat, that was not known 
before, and will then write out his discoveries in a 
style that will entertain as well as instruct, he 
should certainly not be classed among the shiftless 
or the lazy, nor be considered a useless member of 
society. Mr. Abbott’s 485 pages are surely full of 
interest from beginning toend. A long chapter is 
given to the swallows that have been supposed by 
many to pass the winter at the bottom of lakes. 
Another on snakes, that are always longer, larger, 
and more ferocious by rumor than in reality. The 
other chapters treat upon wild cats, the otter, rac- 
coon, mink, muskrat, weasel, skunk, woodchuck 
and opossum, the fishes, birds and turtles, and in 
all this work he is continually knocking the bot- 
tom out of the many popular theories concerning 
these numerous species of animal life, such as that 
opossums “play *possum,” snakes charm birds, 
and muskrats and squirrels foretell the weather. 
The present generation of busy workers may well 
be thankful that there are those who can afford the 
time for pursuing studies which are of such general 
interest to all admirers of nature’s wonderful 
works. 

THE PEANUT PLANT: Its Cultivation and Uses; by 
B. W. Jones of Virginia; sixty-nine pages; paper 
covers; fifty cents; Orange Judd Co. 

The author claims that the peanut can be ripened 
in favorable seasons as far north as Cape Cod, but 
as five months without frost are needed for bring- 
ing it to perfection, its profitable culture will be 
chiefly confined to a warmer latitude than New 
England. But many Yankees are settling in the 
Southern States, who will find the peanut one of 
the crops that can be grown ata good profit after 
one learns how. The aim of this pamphlet is to 
teach them how. The instructions are plain and 
practical. 

THE Tosacce REMEDY. 

A twenty-five cent pamphlet of forty-two pages 
published by the Orange Judd Co. for the author, 
Gen. F. L. Clingman of North Carolina, will fur- 
nish old tobacco users a new argument in its favor, 
and may possibly, partially at least, reconcile its 
enemies to its use in medicine and surgery as rec- 
ommended by the author, Experimenters, how- 
ever, who propose to give it a trial for relieving 
pain, curing corns and bunions, or as poultices on 


the throat or chest, should not fail to note that the 
tobacco of commerce, as stated by the author, is so 
frequently drugged with deadly poisons, that only 
the pure leaf should be used for these purposes, 
and then with the greatest caution. Should the 
claims of Gen. Clingman be generally accepted, to- 
bacco for medical uses will find a place among the 
pot herbs in many a garden where its cultivation is 
now unknown. 





Scate or Pornts ror JupGinc Burrer 
anp Currse.—The Judges on dairy products 
at the New Orleans Exposition were instruct- 
ed to be governed in their awards by the fol- 
lowing scale of points : 

FOR BUTTER. 
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Salting ..ccceececeeseeccanss 
Total cer cccesessccsere 0M 
This is doubtless a step in the right direc- 

tion, yet no standard other than the taste of 

tho judges is provided or agreed upon. One 
man will want an ounce of salt to the pound 
of butter, while another will condemn any 

Sample that has over one-half that amount. 

‘Th2 matter ur cutur Is alsu one of individual 

taste or fancy to a considerable extent. The 

best samples of butter vary verv much in their 

Qepsh and shades of color. Flavor is also 

another point that nas »« fixed standard of 

excellence. Perfect butter and pertect cheese 
are about as scarce as perfect animals of any 
particular breed. 





EnsinaGe Burrer.—One of the best sam- 
ples of butter shown at the Granite State 
Dairymen’s Convention at Concord, was 
brought in by Mr. I. J. Barns, and was made 
from the milk of cows fed largely upon ensi- 
lage and grain, little or no dry fodder being 
given. It was presented in a five pound box 
filled in solid, direct from the churn without 
re-working, and was but two or three days 
old. It was not quite free from buttermilk, 
and, of course, would not keep sweet very 
long in a warm atmosphere, but the flavor, 
otherwise than the buttermilk flavor, was such 
as would suit a large class of trade. Mr. 
Burns does not usually feed ensilage as free- 
ly as when making this lot. He wanted to 
see if any one would detect the ensilage fla- 
vor in the butter, but no one detected it. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


A two-year-old native heifer, owned by Mr. 
John Donovan, Ipswich, Mass., is reported to have 
given milk between January 45 and Dec. 1, 1884, 
which made 4544 pounds of butter. 

Discussing the manufacture of bone-dust, 
Professor J. Konig shows that when bones. previ- 
ous to grinding, are freed from fats by treatment 
with benzol, they are purified from ingredients 
which have no agricultural value. 

— “Neutral Stock” is the term a Chicago render- 
ing establishment applies to its lard, which is pre- 
pared and sold for making country butter. “Imi- 
tation creamery” we presume, is the name the mix- 
ture will take on when it gets to the counter of the 
rewur grocer. 

— Professor H. Munk, a worker of some emi- 
nence in agricultural chemistry, says that moder- 
ate muscular exercise on the part of cows increases 
the yield of milk, but that violent motion hinders 
the process of milk secretion. Dairy farmers may 
turn his remarks to profit. 

—Itis now asserted that the common earth- 
worm is the cause of the gape parasite in chicks. 
In examining earth-worms from a gape-infected dis 
trict the gape parasite was found to be coiled up in 
the structure of the earth-worm, and on feeding 
chicks with such earth-worms the Gisease was at 
once produced among the brood. 

— Probably as curious an article of export as is 
often carried in an ocean steamer was lately taken 
out to New Zealand. It consisted of a consign- 
ment of “‘bumble-bees.” At present clover does 
not “seed” in that country, though it grows readily, 
because there are no bumble-bees to fertilize the 
flowers. The importer hopes that the bumble-bees 
will save him $5000 a year in clover seed. 


— For quality, the Polled Angus; for early ma- 
turity and size, the Shorthorn; for grass beef, the 
Hereford ; for general utility, the Devon; for but- 
ter, the Jersey; for milk, the Holstein; for cheese, 
the Ayrshire; for cold, the Galloway; for heat, the 
Brahma, and for starvation, the Texas. This is 
the way it was put by an old dealer and breeder to 
the Texas Live Stock Journal. 

— Dr. Dio Lewis says that some years ago he 
laid a thousand feet of paper pipe, two inches in 
diameter, to convey water from a spring to his 
house and barn in the country. It has never 
leaked, and has never imparted any perceptible 
taste to the water. This pipe is made of strong 
paper wound into pipe form and thoroughly soaked 
in tar. It becomes so hard and strong that it will 
bear a pressure almost equal to iron. 

— Mr. F. M. Wilson, of Selma, O., is quoted by 
the National Stockman as believing that the pre- 
vailing idea that sheep require more ventilation 
than other stock, is largely erroneous. He espec- 
ially cautions against such ventilation as will pro- 
duce a draught. ‘They had better be out of doors 
than in a house with a draught through it.” And 
he believes that such exposure is what produces 
‘‘snuffies” in sheep that are housed at night. 

— The Aylesbury, England, dairy farmers have 
been sending milk, made from cows fed en ensi- 
lage, to a milk condensing factory, and the com- 
pany find so much trouble with the milk that when 
the time for making new contracts comes round, 
milk will bé refused that is made by cows fed on 
ensilage. The New York State condensing facto- 
ries have had a similar experience, yet ensilage 
milk is pronounced by the city milk peddlers as of 
the very best quality. 

— From a summary of auction sales of pedigreed 
cattle compiled by the Breeder’s Gazette, it appears 
that 7500 passed under the hammer in 1884, bring- 
ing a total of $1,880,000, or, say, $250 a head for 
all ages. Shorthorns brought $200 each; Here- 
fords, $376; Polled Angus, $376; Galloways, $312; 
Holsteins, $264; Jerseys, $314. With all the 
breeds, the prices, at private sale, were firm during 
the year, in spite of financial depression and the 
outbreak of contagious disease. 





Correspondence. 


For The New England. Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





Agricultural Progress. 
The very intimate and close connection there is 
between the prosperity of a nation and the state of 
its agriculture, has always been admitted by com- 
petent authorities, and it may be safely stated as 
an axiom that the productive industry of a people 
in agriculture is a direct measure and test of their 
needs and prosperity. In ancient times, all wealth 
was comprised, or supposed to be comprised, in cat- 
tle, and the word “pecuniary,” which we now ap- 
ply to all monetary matters, is derived from the 
Latin word meaning cattle, once the symbol of 
wealth, as well as the means of barter. And where 
we find the highest and best mentral cultue, will 
inevitably and infallibly be found the best agri- 
culture, and in America, where such a broad ar- 
ray of advantages are open to the farmer, agricul- 
ture must ever be the leading and most impor- 
tant factor in the national progress and success. 
America’s agriculture is her strength and her sup- 
port, and it is strengthening year by year, though 
it does not receive the congressional coddling that 
other less valuable industries do. All measures 
and associations, therefore, that tend to consolidate 
farmers’ interests and bring farmers closer together 
are to be commended and encouraged. Agricultu- 
ral societies and annual fairs are important and 
helpful factors to the farmers, and should meet with 
their full approbation and be conserved free from 
political bias, which can only lead to bickerings 
and trouble. But though very considerable and 
flattering progress has been made and is being made 
in American agriculture, the field has not been by 
any means fully or thoroughly explored, and to the 
patient, studious and industrious agriculturists, 
many channels and methods of improvement and 





experiment are open, which they can follow up to 


the benefit of themselves and of their brother farm- 
ers in general. 

The life of the world began in agriculture and is 
now dependent,thereon ; the agriculturist holds in 
hand the destiny of the world. This may sound | 
grandiloquent; it is a fact. Different methods of 
agriculture will give,varying results in crops; these 
varying results affect materially the conditions of 
animal life; the conditions of life affect tempera- 
ment and character of persons. But space does 
not permit me to theorize further. 1 would state, 
however, that climate and food are most important 
factors upon individual and national life, and as ag- 
riculture is that science relating to the production 
of food (necessarily influenced by climate), it must 
be allowed that agriculture holds the most impor- 
tant place of all this world’s industries, and must 
influence the future. 

Forests. 

Of late years much attention has been given to 
the subject of forest destruction, and as is usual in 
such cases, many extreme opinions have been given 
forth, and many most radical measures proposed 
for the preservation of the forests. There is one 
fact in_thie connection that is very striking, that 
almost if not quite as much of our forests have 
been destroyed by fires as by the lumberman’s axe. 
And another fact is that forests are improved and 
benefited by a proper method of cutting, intelli- 
gently carried out. Itis absurd to propose as a 
means of remedy, a total prohibition of cutting ; 
such a course means the waste and loss of much 
valuable timber in the growing forests. To my 
mind, and from the opinion of probably the best 
authority on this subject, with whom I have fre- 
quently conversed on the matter, the best means of 
cure is the forbidding of the cutting of trees under 
a certain girth or measurement. and the taking of 
emecuive iivasures tor the prevention of forest fires. 
In Canada. lumbermen are not allowed ta ent trees 
under a certain girth, and laws*have been proposed, 
if not enacted, for the prevention of forest fires. 

Forests act as huge sponges or reservoirs of wa- 
ter, and their destruction of course means drought 
at certain periods of the year, and floods at others, 
and of course very sensibly affect and reduce 
the amount and quality of agricultural produce, 
and will become more permanent and more 
usual as the destruction of forests continues. I 
do not place much reliance upon replanting atone 


of clothing that is wet, or even slightly damp, and 
on no consideration should any one sit in damp or 
wet clothing. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there is any 
warmth in the clothes themselves. Although they 
seem warm, yet it is because they prevent the cold 
air from reaching the body, and abstracting or 
drawing from the body heat which has been gen- 
erated within the organism. In other words, 
clothing serves simply as an isolater. It should 
also be remembered that the clothing should be 
light in weight, and also that it be loose enough to 
admit of a free and full circulation of the blood 
through every part of the body, even to the tip end 
of the fingers and toes. Heat is the complement of 
work and nutrition, and if any part is so bound 
that it cannot work it must be cold, and to think to 
obviate the difficulty by the addition of more cloth- 
ing is absurd. 


For the New England Farmer. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE P16. 





lt is somewhat late to write about curing pork, 
making sausages, &c., but there may be some who 
are not through with the work for this season. It 
is not difficult to salt pork so that it will keep per- 
fectly. The cask or tub used must not leak, and it 
must be as sweet and pure as you would use if you 
intended to pack butter in it. 
rock salt over the bottom of the cask, and pack the 
pork in it as closely as possible, which will require 
considerable muscle; sprinkle salt thickly between 
each layer of pork, and over the top of the whole ; 
pour over it a strong brine, which has about a 
spoonful of saltpetre dissolved in it, and be sure to 
have sufficient brine to cover the whole. By a 
strong brine is meant one which will dissolve no 
swure palt. If you do not put in saltpetre, the lean 
part of the pork will look drab colored, and the fat 
will not be firm. Keep a flat stone on top of the 
pork to keep the whole under brine, and never let 
any float on the surface. 

For curing hams we have used two recipes that 
are excellent. The first, for one hundred pounds 
of meat, requires seven pounds of salt, two and a 
half pounds of brown sugar, or one quart of mo- 
saltpetre, one ounce of 


lasses, two ounces of 


pepper, two and a quarter ounces of cloves. Dis- 





as a remedy for the evil. Where forests now ex- 
ist, they should be preserved within certain limits, 
or to such an extent as still to act as natural reser- 
voirs, and if this be done and replanting be en- 
couraged and insisted upon, then we may hope for 
and look for a better state of affairs. I have had 
considerable experience in tree planting of all 
kinds, and I am inclined to look upon it as likely to 
come into great favor among agriculturists as an 
occupation. The returns are prospective, 
and the State must be and should be the agent to 
secure extensive replanting. With State aid and 
encouragement by statute, and by direct bonus, we 


very 


may look for progress and advance in this matter; 
if on the contrary, left entirely to individual effort, 
we may be satisfied that but little will be accom- 
plished, and that only in isolated instances. One 
thing is certain, that the climate of New England 
has not changed (through any forest destruction), 
and it is stated as a fact by some that there is more 
wooded country in Massachusetts than there was 
ten years ago, while others “‘hope that Massachusetts 
may again be a well wooded country.” 

In my experience I found soft maple the fastest | 
grower and a very handsome tree—the sugar ma- 
ple also a good grower, though slower. Elms are 
the favorites of many—but I forbear, as this sub- 
ject of tree planting is almost endless, and all trees | 
are valuable under certain conditions. The motto 
for legislatures sould be ‘‘preserve the forests and 
plant forest trees under State aid and direction.” 


Railways and the Farmers. 


The question of transportation of freight from 
tha VWir--« +~ «he Mastern seaboard by the railways, 
is one that most emphatically is of interest to tne 
New England farmer, as it directly affects the price 
and value of his farm produce. It is preposterous 
and an outrage, that hay products, dairy products, 
or others, can be shipped from Chicago to Boston 
at the same cost as is charged for the carriage of 
similar goods from Springfield, or other local points 
to Boston. It is an advantage to the Western pro- 
ducer, but a rank injustice to the Eastern grower. 
Railways are common carriers, to whom have ! een 





granted privileges by the public, and the public | 
have aright to their services without any arbitrary | 
or unjust discrimination. And itis an unjust dis- | 
crimination that the Chicago shipper should ship 
as cheaply over a thousand miles or more of transit 
as does the Massachusetts farmer over fifty miles 
or so. Of course this is due to competition by the | 
other trunk lines, and is a good thing for the con- 
sumer, but all the same it is an injustice to the | 
New England grower. How to remedy it is the 
question that is puzzling many wise and able heads | 
and is likely to puzzle them for some time to come. | 
It is certain that something must be done to remove 
from the railways the power they have at present | 
to make or unmake individuals or localities at 
their own sweet will, caprice, or whim. Itisa 
complex question, but underneath it all lies the 
fact that the railways arg common carriers, and 
subject to properly restrictive and remedial legisla- 
tion, though of late years they have become very 
autocratic and overbearing. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FIVE MINUTES TALK ON HEALTH. 





Clothing in Winter. 


BY D. N. PATTERSON, M. D 





In view of the sudden and often extreme changes 
which are characteristic of New England weather, 
especially during the winter, there is no one con- 
sideration of more importance at this season of the 
year than the wearing of suitable and sufficient 
clothing. 

The object of clothing is twofold. 
vent the abstraction of heat from the surface of the 
body more rapidly than it can be generated within 
the body without injury to the vital organs; and 
secondly to prevent the skin from atmospheric 
changes, such as cold, wet, heat of the sun, and 
from contact with poisonous and other “injurious 
substances. The consideration of a respectable 
adornment of the person is also to be remembered 
in this connection; it should also be borne in mind 
that in this climate the temperature of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere is generally several degrees 
lower than that of the human body. The two 
most common terms used in this country when de- 
scribing wearing apparel, are under and outer 
clothing. For sake of convenience these terms 
will here be retained. 

It has been said that it is the use of undercloth- 
ing by civilized people that distinguishes the cloth- 
ing of the semi-savage from that of the savage na- 
tions. Of the various materials used for under- 
garments different grades of woolen goods are pre- 
ferred. In the selection of flannel to be worn next 
to the skin there are a few important things to be 
remembered. The general state of one’s health, 
personal habits, occupation, and natural condition 
of the skin should always be considered. Some 
persons require thicker flannels than others, while 
there are occasionally to be found those whose 
skin is so delicate and sensitive that they cannot 
wear flannel of even the finest texture. For such 
people, under garments made of silk, fine cotton, or 
kid are sometimes used. Heavier flannels are 
necessary for those whose occupation or employ- 
ment requires them to be out of doors, and who are 
of course subject to all kinds of weather. 

Under clothing should be frequently changed 
At least once every week, during cold weather, all 
flannels should be exchanged for those which have 
been thoroughly washed and aired, and are perfectly 
dry when put on. Certain conditions will necessi- 
tate a more frequent change. Because they are 
hidden from sight by the outer garment is no ex- 
cuse for neglecting to make the change. Stockings 
should be changed more frequently than other 
outer garments. The purposes of outer clothing 
are different from those of under clothing. Or in 
other words, it includes the offices of the undergar- 
ment together with the additional work of its own, 
which is the absorption of heat from the sun's 
rays, and to prevent the entrance of damp or chilly 
air and water. Of course in the summer time the 
first requirement here mentioned would be re 
versed. , 

The several materials used to make up into 
outer garments, are wool, silk, hair, furs, skins, 
&c. All of these, and many others which are used, 
are poor conductors of heat, and consequently bet- 
ter adapted to be worn in cold weather. Water- 
proof garments are very popular, and are much 
worn in wet weather, but discretion must be exer- 
cised in regard to their constant use. These are 
desirable to have, but should only be worn when 
necessary. One cause of il] health by the use of 
heavy outdoor garments, such as coats, sacks and 
furs is, that they are not removed at once on enter- 
ing the house. In this way many people take se- 
vere colds, which might have been prevented had 
care been given to their removal. The same care 


First to pre- 








and prompt attention must be given to the removal 


solve this a couple of hours before using. The 
saltpetre is easily dissolved by pouring hot water 


on it in a bowl, and afterwards adding it to the 
brine. 

The above preparation is to be added to sufficient 
water to cover the meat, which has been packed to- 
gether in a cask. 

A second recipe is given in the right quantity for 
seventy-five as follows: Three 
cups of fine salt, one and a half cups of brown su- 
of ground cloves, 


pounds of meat, 
gar, one tablespoonful each 
black pepper and saltpetre; mix thoroughly, and 
as soon as the hams are cut give them a thorough 
rubbing all over with the mixture, taking special 
care to rub it in well about the joints; repeat this 
process three times, three days apart, and hang up 
and drain after the third application; when dry 
they may be smoked. The recipe given is enough 
for three applications, and is, for some reasons, a 
better way than putting hams and shoulders into 
brine. 

Sausages should be made by rule, and then the 
meat will not be too spicy one time, and not enough 
so as to keep another time. Do not allow the meat 
to freeze, but as soon as possible cut it in pieces 
an inch or two square; scatter the seasoning ove! 
it, and mix itin with the hands in a large pan, 
wooden bowl, or if a very large quantity, on a 
cooking table; chop the meat fine if you have no 
sausage grinder, but the latter does the work more 


| expeditiously, and besides, the men folks can help 


by turning it. Better consider it one of the essen- 
tial things to have. Be exact about the measures 
in the rule for the seasoning, which is as follows : 
Ta thirty nounds of meat put tan annees af cole 
three ounces of sage, one and a half ounces of pep- 
per, and two tablespoonfuls of allspice. This is an 
old and reliable rule, but experience has proved 
that one cup of sugar is a great improvement. 

To try out lard it must first be cut into pieces 
about an inch square, then placed in an iron kettle 
with enough water added to keep it from scorching 
on the bottom of the kettle. Boil it gently several 
hours or until the “scraps” settle to the bottom, 
and all the water is evaporated; stir often to pre- 
vent burning, being very careful just before taking 
it up; take it from the fire, and strain into stone 
jars, which are sweet and free from any taint and 
smell; set it when cool in the cellar, but it must be 
well cooked in order to keep. Lard which is 
dipped off as fast as it is melted looks very white 
but will not keep. No salt need be sprinkled in 
the jar as it causes moisture and then mould. 

Home-made lard squeezers are handy and easily 
made. “'wo pieces of thick pine board the size of 
your hand at one end, and whittled away at the 
other to form handles, are joined with a strap of 
leather. They may be made about twenty inches 
in length. which are crisp when the 
lard is properly done, may be salted and eaten with 
brown bread by those who are much in the out door 
Unsalted they are a 


“Scraps,’ 


air, or have a good digestion. 
choice dainty for the hens. 

Head cheese or souse. After repeatedly scalding 
and scraping the head, ears, feet and tail, boil them 
until every bone falls out; chop all the meat, fat 
and lean, quite fine, and season with salt, pepper, 
allspice, a little clove, and sage or summer savory ; 
pack it in a stone jar, and pour over it to cover 
well the liquid in which it was boiled, diluted one- 
third with good vinegar. 

Many persons appear to think pork unhealthy, 
but some of them are like a man I know of, who is 
greatly disgusted at the mention of “hog” as an 
article of food, yet he likes flaky pie-crust and 
good doughnuts; does not refuse to eat a nice 
spare-rib, spicy sausage, or slice of ham, and when 
the beans are baked without pork he thinks them 
tasteless. It is only plain salt pork that he dislikes. 
In cold weather the housewife often finds pork the 
mainstay for meat. In these times, while we eat 
pork we had better know who raised the pig, and 
as regards the ham and sausages it is a satisfaction 
if one knows ‘‘the woman as makes ’em.” 

ALLIE E. WHITAKER. 


For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS, 





The Ice Harvest. 





The gathering of ice for general family use is 
looked upon by farmers with much more interest 
than formerly. The present season was a cause of 
some anxiety, not only among those farmers who 
are accustomed to put in a supply for their own 
use, but especially among dealers in the article. 
During the early part of the season the winter was 
so open that no ice was formed, and it was feared 
that there would be an ice famine. But a change 
was wrought, and the greatly reduced temperature 
resulted in the abundant formation of ice. If 
those interested would take the trouble to make ob- 
servations relative to climatic changes, they will 
find that nature indulges in compensations, and 
that averages are about the same. So if rainfall is 
wanting in one portion of the year, a fall occurs at 
another period of time so as to restore t) a general 
average; and if the temperature of the summer 
and early winter ranges higher than usual, there 
must at some time be a corresponding depression 
in order to attain toa general average from year 
to year, which varies but very little in a long term 
of years. There may be a nearer approximation 
to the average through the entire year, but if there 
is a noticeable extreme of either heat or cold at any 
time, it is very likely to be followed by a corre- 
sponding extreme in the opposite direction. 

Sudden Death of a Horse. 


A Frenchman named La Chapette, who had a 
contract for drawing a lot of wood, was on his way 
to the lot with a span of horses that had worked 
right along, and both of which appeared to be in 
perfect health, when, all of a sudden, the near 
horse commenced to stagger, travelled a few steps 
and fell, scarcely breathing afterwards. An exam- 
tion was made of the horse afterwards, but it is 
very evident that it must have been a case of heart 
disease. 


Decay of Apples. 


As a general rule farmers complain of an unu- 
sual decay of apples this winter, and that too un- 
der the most favorable conditions for keeping. I 
are more and more convineed that in order to se- 
cure good keeping apples attention must be paid to 
the maturity of the fruit at the time of picking. 
If apples are allowed to remain on the tree until 
they are fully matured, it can hardly be expected 
that they will continue sound, unless some unusual 
conditions are adhered to. If they are kept as 
near the freezing point as possible all the time af- 
ter picking, perhaps they wil! not decay; but that 
condition is not to be had without some trouble, 
and with the average temperature of autumn, a 
fully matured apple must soon pass to decay. 
There fare conditions that cannot be governed, that 
may affect the keeping of apples. Thus last sea- 
son a little before time for picking, there were sey- 


Spread a layer of 


eral days of extreme heat, so hot in fact that when 
we came to picking we found many apples with 
the side to the sun literally baked at the surface. 
Now this could not be avoided, but we feel satis- 
fied that it would have very much to do towards 
hastening the decay of the fruit, however favorable 
other conditions might be. 


Selection of Seeds. 


The careful and progressive farmer should, be- 
fore the season for planting arrives, make a selec- 
tion of such seeds as are required in the garden 
from the catalogue of some reliable seedsman. 
The practice of saving one’s own seeds is not al- 
ways the most profitable. It is generally conceded 
that a change of seeds will produce very much 
better results, and there is no place where it is 
more felt than in the garden. There the effort 
should be to secure a maximum crop of every va- 
riety sown. 


For the New England Farmer. 


ODORS AND VENTILATION. 





Too much can not be said on the subject of odors 
in the air and ventilation. 


When the blood gets to the lungs it is impure and 
can no longer do its work perfectly, till it is reno- 
vated. The air is that renovator, or would be, if it 
were pure and unfreighted with bad matter. One 
can see at once that bad odors in the air must come 
in direct contact with the blood, as it comes into 
the lungs. No strainer, or filter, or purifier like 
the liver or the kidneys has beeu devised by nature 
to cleanse the air, before it reaches the circulation. 
Consequently the blood goes directly from the 
lungs with the absorbed odors from the air, on its 
mission of supply. The nutritious portion of the 
food has gone through its process of purification, 
wrought 


goes into the blood where it finds the odors, 
there from the lungs. In the case of the cow, the 
milk lacteals take the milk, with the odors brought 
to them in the blood, and having no power of choice, 
the odor passes into the udder with the milk, and 
thence to the pail. 


foul air to breathe. 


with apparatus to utilize pure air to cleanse the 
blood from its impurities and fit it for its work in 
thesystem. ‘On the hills” means pure air, and pure 
air helps make pure milk and good meat also. We 
change the situation of the animal. 
from the hill and shut ber in the barn. 
all the doors and crevices to keep her 


We close 
warm, and 
do not make the necessary 
change of air. Consequently we get 
I think it may 


be claimed with a good show of reason, that the 


foul milk and unwholesome meat. 


trouble arising at the present time 


t 


animals, is mainly due to the filthy condition is 


which they are reared. There are those who real 


ize this fact, sell their own hogs that are 


between the two is so well under 
j 


The difference 
stood at the present time, that tl 
doors. The 


more complete the separation of the lungs of the 


for pork reared and fattened out of 


product of milk and meat. 


bad blood poisons the system, and if any organ of 
the body becomes weak, by an extra effort to throw 
otf the 
mature death is the final result. 
tilated stalls of the 
From the filthy hog pen comes diseased pork for 


poisonous matter, disease ensues, and pre- 
From the unven- 


barn 


family use. 
our dwellings, have their effect on human life. 
Truly, the “dispensations of Providence” are sure 
when we take poison. 
get, and to get the most, lose sight of the laws of 
nature, and thus cause misery and wretchedness 
where there should be joy and gladness. 


Keene, N. H., Feb. 2. Z. Breep. 





For the New England Farmer. 


VALUE OF A BARN CELLAR. 





Spreading Manure in Winter. 





I built a barn cellar four years ago, and have 
practised ploughing late in the fall all my ground 
that had been in corn, and applying manure at 
the rate of twenty-five two-horse loads to the acre, 
on the snow, and in the spring as soon as thé 
ground will pulverize nicely, 1 put on the wheel 
harrow, lapping it balf both ways. ‘Then sow oats, 
from 24 to 3 bushels per acre; then use a fine tooth 
harrow both ways; then sow grass seed and work 
it in with a smoothing boat or drag, which I made 
at a small cost, which is as good on land free from 
stones as a roller that would cost ten times as much 
I find I get better oats and a better catch of seed 
this way than when I draw the manure in the 
spring, to say nothing about the diminished ex- 
pense of drawing on a sleigh in winter, as com- 
pared to on a wagon in spring, when the mud is 
half way to the hub and cutting the meadow up so 
badly. I do not think there is any appreciable 
waste, as when there is a thaw the ground will re- 
ceive the strength of the manure so it will be ready 
to be taken up by the growing plants. All farmers 
ought to have a cellar so as to save all the manure, 
and by cementing the bottom, and by using ab- 
sorbents, such as loam, muck, leaves, or sand, they 
can enlarge the manure pile and grow more crop on 
the farm. The farmers’ motto should be “Make 
all the manure possible anc save all that is made.” 
In a future letter I may give you the plan of my 
barn, which many say is the best they have seen, 
also some of my experience in feeding for milk and 
raising vegetables. W. C. FRENCH. 
Housatonic, Mass. 





Selections. 


THE POTATO SCAB. 


Prof. Burrill, of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, was recently called upon by the Prai 
rie Farmer to explain the cause of ‘‘potato 
scab,” and to show why some varieties ar¢ 
free from the disease, while other varieties, 
planted in the same field and rows, are en- 
tirely ruined by it. The Professor says in 
reply :— 


That the cause of the injury called ‘‘scab” 
upon the potato has not been well worked 
out, and it cannot be asserted as certainly 
known. Probably several diseases are in- 
cluded under this common name. But a ne- 
gative point which may be considered thor- 
oughly settled, is, that insects are not the 
authors of the mischief. There is, to be sure, 
an appearance of insect work, but nothing 
whatever has been observed to prove that they 
have anything to do with the malady, while 
many facts disprove it. 

The disease has been attributed to earth- 
worms, but in this again we have only guess 
work, and the negative evidence is quite 
strong. One or more species of fungi have 
been accredited with the destructive work, 
yet little is really known about these as 
agents, rather than results. A fungus named 
Rhizoctonia solani is found on potatoes, leav- 
ing, either singly or in groups, little pustules 
in the skin, making a peculiar roughness, 
which is called scab by many. This, howev- 
er, is certainly different from the corroded 
spots to which the name is more appropriate- 
ly applied. 

If any one will take the trouble to look at 
the year-old twigs of most trees and shrubs, 
he will readily find in the bark little light- 
colored, rough specks. These are known to 
botanists as lenticles, and consist of cork-like 
formations, the cells of which soon lose the 
wer of absorbing water, and of course die. 
They are, however, normal growths, and can- 
not be classed as disease products. They 
likewise occur on the potato tuber, which it 
is worth the while to remember, is a true 
branch of the stem, and in this respect is like 
ordinary aerial branches. But it is claimed 
that, under some circumstances, these lenti- 
cles are beginning points of rupture and decay 
in the skin, and that the final result of this is 
the scab, without the intervention of any liv- 
ing, external agent. Too much water and 
too much nitrogenous manure are the princi- 
pal causes given for the cork-like develop- 
ment. The disease is certainly worse on rich 
and wet land. 
So far as known, the depressed, rough spots 
on potato tubers, usually called scab, are the 
result of normal growths carried to an exces- 
sive and destructive development through sur- 
roundings adverse to the potato, and there is 
nothing of a contagious character in the mala- 
dy. e scab on the seed can not, in this 
view, affect the next crop. The difference in 
the structure of the skin of the different vari- 
eties, is quite enough to account for the facts 


The lungs of animals 
take in air at every breath, and that air comes in 
direct contact with the blood, as it returns from its 
mission of freighting nutriment to repair the body. 


When the Creator placed the 
“cattle on a thousand hills,” He did not give them 
They were made with no ap- 


paratus for purifying bad air, but on the contrary, 


We take her 


arrangements for a 


foul odors, 
from diseased 
’ 


reared on 


the manure pile, and buy-out-of-doors fed pork. 
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animal from its filthy surroundings, the purer the 


Mr. Whitehead, in his lecture 
soard of Agriculture, on 


before the 
Connecticut State 
the subject of co-operation among farmers, 
alluded to the remarkable success of the Gran- 
gers’ Bank, of California, which had gone 
safely through trials that had swamped many 


other banks. In the Pacific Rural Press ot 


Jan. 31, we find an editorial referring to the 
Grangers’ Bank in terms no less commenda- 
tory than those used by Mr. Whitehead. The 
Press says: 

The experience of the last year seems to 
call for comment upon the principles and pol- 
icies which have prevailed in the management 
of the Grangers’ Bank. It will be remem- 
bered that sinee its organization, in 1874, the 
bank has earnestly endeavored to secure re- 
cognition of agricultural security at its true 
value and desirability. Hitherto the discrim- 
ination against it was a grievous burden to 
agricultural producers, and put them at a de- 
cided disadvantage in competition with other 
industries, and placed them largely at the 
mercy of speculators. The Grangers’ Bank 
contended that farmers should have loans at 
as favorable rates as other commercial and 
productive interests, and should, if they chose. 
retain their property in their own neighbor- 
hoods. ‘To accomplish this, there was devised 
the present system of loans on wheat in inte- 
rior warehouses, which has proved such a val- 
able accommodation to farmers, during the 
last few years. 

The results of the last year have shown the 
benefits of this an unmistakable 


system in 
There has been a great scarcity of 


manner. 
money, and a lower market value of wheat, 
both here and abroad, than has ever been 


known before. Certain events transpired 
which made capitalists timid of wheat in 
country warehouses as security, and the rate 
of interest was sharply advanced. ‘The result 
was that much wheat was forced upon the 
market at $1.15 to $1.20 per etl., and the 
purchasers are now enjoying the benefit of the 
recent advance which has occurred. By the 
Grangers’ Bank, about 1400 wheat growers 
were saved from such a sacrifice of 
for to that number loans were made, on wheat 
stored all over the country, 
just at the time when money was most needed 
by the growers, and when a forced sale would 
have been most disastrous to them. 

It has been a profound satisfaction to the 
management of the bank to have been of suc h 
service to the growers, and to demonstrate the 
value of its system at a time when it was put 
to its severest test. Even the advance in val 
ie which has thus far been attained, will ne 
about $4 per ton over what they 


property ; 


in warehouses 


t 


producers 
could have sold it for if they had been forced 
to meet harvesting expenses, and there is 
hope of a still further improvement ° 

WV are told by the manager of the bank, 
Mr. Montpelier, that in all their transactions 
they have not yet sold out any one’s wheat to 


satisfy their claim against it, and they hope 
they will never have to do it. ‘The bank de- 


sires the producer to profit by the opportani- 
ty which their loans give to hold on when the 
price is forced below a fair pric e by specula- 
tors, or by a temporary glut in the market. 











The same rule will ap- 


ply to human beings. Bad air makes bad blood, 


comes impure milk. 


These, coupled with the bad air of 


Do we nat in our etforts to 


So far as we can judge, the Grangers’ Bank 
has reason to congratulate itself upon the ser- 
vice it has rendered the agricultural interest 
of the State. 

It is well known by Eastern money borrow- 
ers that it is often much more diflicult for a 
farmer to obtain a small loan from his nearest 
country bank than for a merchant or specula- 
tor to obtain a large one, even at a lower rate 
of interest. There are farmers’ banks that are 
such only in name, but the Grangers’ Bank, 
of California, appears to be a farmers’ bank 


in reality. 


MORE BRAIN-POWER ON THE 
FARM. 








About the best use a farmer can make of 
himself is, to devote the present long winter 
evenings to an increase of his mental activity. 
Farms differ in their productiveness, mainly 
according to the amount of intelligence that 
is brought to their cultivation. Brain-power 
may be increased by a thorough knowledge ot 
the present condition of the farm, and its 
worth as a machine for making money. What 
crops have paid, and what have been raised 
W hat per cent has it 
In the case of 


and sold at a loss? 
paid on the capital invested ! 


the gain, what secured it Was it the ma- 
nure applied, or the frequent tillage, or the 
extra amount of rainfall? In case of loss, 
was it the want of fertilizers, was the crop 


choked by weeds, or was the seed poor, and 
the crop damaged by the planting? This ac- 
counting for failures is as profitable as brag- 
ging over big crops, without making any r¢ 
cord of the process of obtaining them. 

Brain-power may be increased by planning 
improvements. There may be several acres 
of peat-swamp or bog meadow, producing on- 
ly brush and bog hay, hardly worth cutting 
There is a good outlet, and it can be drained 
three feet or more deep. Cipher out the cost 
of drainage, and of making it produce three 
tons of clover or timothy to the acre. Would 
not the sight of the waving heads of the grass 
be more pleasing than the cat-tails, flags, and 
skunk-cabbages, that now waste their sweet- 
ness upon the desert air? There may be an 
acre of swale, underlaid with hard-pan, over 
which ferns, weeds, and aquatic grasses run 
riot during the whole summer. Is it not time 
the bottom was knocked out of it, by tiles laid 
three or four feet in the ground, and the su- 
perfluous water compelled to go through these, 
instead of creeping lazily over the surface ? 
It can be made the best grass land on the 
farm. Why not make it so, and handle the 
dollars that from maximum 4 
Brain power can be increased by reading and 
digesting the instructive contents of agricul- 
tural papers.—Wm. Clift in American Agri- 
culturist. 


come crops 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 





An intelligent writer in Bradstreet’s says 
that wheat farm mortgages in such States 4s 
Kansas are threatened by the depreciation in 
the price of wheat. Large sums of New Eng- 
land capital, representing the life savings of a 
frugal people, are invested in these securities. 
During the past, which has been an era of 
high prices for breadstuffs, these investments 
seemed reasonably safe. ‘Today, when wheat 
is selling in Kansas at an average price otf 
twenty-seven cents per bushel, at least thir- 
teen cents below the cost of production, it can 
readily be seen that the producers must have 
difficulty in paying the interest on these mort- 
gages. The wheat farmers of America, who 
are largely in debt, are today practically 
bankrupt. In many districts in the West 
wheat producers have been paying two and 
three per cent per month for the use of money 
with which to hold their grain, or in buying 
farm machinery. This high cost money has 
been borrowed on chattel mortgages to bridge 
over temporary difliculties ; however, it must 
weaken their ability to pay the interest on their 
farm mortgages. Undoubtedly the New Eng- 
land farmer who has surplus money to lend 
would do well to consider the possibilities of 
improving his own farm, or of loaning his 
money secured by property nearer home. 


KEEPING WATERMELONS AND 
SQUASHES. 





We ate the last of our watermelons De- 
cember 8th, a large one, a descendant from 
seed brought from Virginia a dozen years 
ago or more. ‘This fruit, as usually managed, 
lasts only three or four weeks in the North- 
ern States. The season may be prolonged 
through October and November with a little 
painstaking. Specimens for late use should 
be picked about a week before they are in 
their best eating condition, carefully handled, 
and placed in a cool, dry room, where there 
will be no danger of frost. By the last of 
October they should be packed in dry saw- 
dust, clean, dry hay, or cut straw, kept in a 
dry room and used as wanted. The old-fash- 
ioned way of keeping crook-neck squashes, 
hanging up in the kitchen by a loop of woolen 
listing, is still in use, and is effective when 
the room is safe from frost. When the coal 
fire is not suffered to go out, they keep well 
through the winter. ‘The Hubbards and Mar- 
bleheads are good keepers under similar condi- 
tions. Where there are closets pom the 
chimney, these and other hard-shelled squashes, 
keep well. The t secret of success is in 

careful handling. Asa table vegetable, 
din pies, these winter squashes avant to 








noted in the letter of inquiry. 


ve 
an 
beat.— American Agriculturist. 

















































































































“Beto England Farmer, 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1885. 


All but one of the New Orleans newspa- 
pers are in favor of closing the great exposi- 
tion at once and reopening next fall. Unless 
the Government comes to the rescue a col- 
lapse is said to be inevitable. 


The ‘Farmers’ Congress” in session at 
New Orleans last week adopted a memorial 
praying the United States Senate to adopt the 
House bill providing for a department of ag 
riculture, the head of which shall be a cabinet 
officer. 

The Agricultural Appropriation bill, as 
amended by the Senate appropriates $577,- 
790: an increase of $51,500 over the amount 
appropriated by the bill as it passed the 
House. The principal amendments are an 
increase of $25,000 for collecting agricultural 
statictics and making reports thereon, and of 
$5000 for quarantine stations for neat cattle. 

The Great and General Court of Massa- 
chusetts is considering a measure to prohibit 
and punish ‘‘the wilful disfigurement of ‘milk 
cans.” A sealed can, holding ‘eight quarts 
and a pint, can be ‘‘disfigured” to the extent 
of one pint of its capacity, very easily, and it 
is this kind of disfigurement that it is sought 
to stop. Atthe same time 
made to modify the statute which forbids the 


“disfigurement” of the milk itself, by insisting 


an effort is being 


on a certain reasonable percentage of solids 
in the same. 


The Hon. Charles L. Flint, at one time 


President of the Massachusetts State Agri- 
cultural College, and for several years past 
Secretary of its Board of Trustees, has re- 


signed the Secretaryship. }lis re signation 


will be a positive loss to th Board, of which 


; 3 sae ae 
his long experience of the methods and needs 





have applied at once to. that Society, and 
thus been able to know precisely what was the 


rency to alarming rumors, based upon non- 
professional observation. 





Reported expressly for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. z 

The meeting on Saturday, Feb. 13th, was 
called to order by Mr. Benjamin G. Smith, 
who introduced, as the essayist of the day, 
Mrs. T. L. Nelson of Worcester, who read 





an excellent paper on ‘Garden Flowers.” 

| It would not be long now before the Spring 
| would open with its snowdrops and crocuses, 
hyacinths, tulips, and other early bulbous 
flowers, most of which do well to remain in 


| the ground year after year, without lifting; 


| 


the hyacinth, however, is an exception, and 
| needs to be taken up after the top wilts, and 
| kept dry till autumn. 

With the multitude of garden plants now 
offered by the nurserymen and seedsmen, it 
would be impossible to give anything like a 

ption of all that are worth growing ; she 
with 


descri 
would therefore confine herself to those 


| which she had a personal acquaintance by 


| were universally admired. 


of the College, and his clear-headed business | 


ability, had made him one of the most useful 


which particulars can 


members, in no one of | 


his successor in the office even distantly ap- 


proach him. 


One cffect of Monday’s gale was to blow 


down the greater part of the walls of the 
‘South College” at Amherst, which had been 
spared by the fire, and which, it had been 


thought, could be made useful again in the 
There be this 
however, when they come to rebuild, that an 


rebuilding. will advantage 
entirely new plan can be adopted, and some 
of the defects of the ld 


old be 
avoided, especially those which have made it, 


building can 
like a great majority of the College buildings 
throughout the country, positively dangerous 


to its occupants, in case of fire. 


MILK ADULTERATION. 

Public 
ave a hearing last week on the mat- 
the 


The Legislative Committee on 


Health g: 
gardi 


ter of a change in the laws re ng 
adulteration of milk and the maintenance of 
li 


the standard of 13 per cent solids. 
Among the interested parties present 

President George M. Baker of the New Eng- 

land Milk Producers’ Association, Milk Con- 


tractor Rowell, Milk Inspector Davenport, 


were 


Representative Wood of Bedford and others. 
Dr. Davenport stated that he came as a listen- 


the absence of any one m¢ 


re 


er merely, but in 


directly interested, he said that the Superior 
Court has decided that it is unconstitutional 
to require a person to furnish evidence against 


He 


would amend the Statute in consequence by 


himself by giving samples to Inspectors. 


giving the Inspector more power to take what 
He 


law regarding the sale 
g f 


the milkme Nn cannot be obligk a to five 
the 
of skim milk, so as to provide for the width as 
well as the length of the letters with which 


would also amend 


the cans for the sale of skim milk are marked, 


as at present some dealers use letterings 
which are as long as required by law, b 
» be 


giving the lower 


and second 


ut so 
attenuated in width as ¢ almost illegi- 


ble. 


courts jurisdiction of the first 


He also recommended 
as 


{y 


well as of the third off 

Mr. George M. Laker stated that the gen- 
nt 
the standard of 15 per cent sol- 


lical 


nce, 


eral sentim¢ of the farmers is in favor of 
maintaining 


ids, and against any ra‘ changes in the 
law. 
Mr. George W hiting ol 


contractor, stated that in analyzing the milk 


Lexington, a milk 


handled by his firm, they sometimes find pure 
The deficiency was 
ot 


and the great majority of the 5 


milk below the standard. 
in no case above one-half one per cent, 
) sampl 8 
tried were fully up to the standard. 
Representative Wood said that of samples 
of milk from his own herd of Ayrshires, Ayr- 
shire grades and natives, fed precisely alike, 
two were below the standard and two above, 
the average being slightly above, but the nat- 


be One of his neighbors has 
been milk which 


pure, but below the standard, and he wants 


ives were low. 


convicted for selling was 
the law changed. 

Ex-Representative Bowker of Boston re- 
sponded to the call of the Chairman for any 
the He 
said that before the fixed, the 
milk dealers used to keep one particular can 


one who desires standard raised. 


standard 


was 
that would give milk of 10 per cent solids and 
thus evaded conviction. Milk properly tested 
by evaporating with the hot water process 
will go above 14 per cent oftener than below 
13. 

Dr. Bowker here offered to give $1 
every sample of pure milk properly tested 


for 


falling below 13, provided he can have $1 for 
every sample going above 14. 

Dr. Davenport told of efforts at prosecu- 
The hearing 


tion under the existing law. 


was then closed. 
SOME MORE HOG DISEASE. 

The daily papers report that for about three 
weeks past the farmers and breeders of fine 
hogs in Randolph, Milton and Upper Dorches- 
ter have been surprised to find a disease rag- 
ing among their hogs which they are power- 
less to stop, and the treatment of which they 
do not understand. The symptoms are loss 
of appetite, sight and strength, always re- 
the death of the animal 

A hog raiser who does a large 
Milton has lost 


extra breed within about 


sulting in within 
three days. 
business in 13 hogs of an 
three weeks, and 

lost a 


The farmers do not pretend to give a 


several other farmers have number 
each. 
name to the disease, but think that it is simi- 
lar to a disease that raged so extensively in 
the West last year. It is said that in spite of 
the cold weather the hogs begin to turn pur- 
ple soon after death, and that many of the 
farmers have buried the carcasses, instead of 
doing as one raiser did, who took a wagon 
load of the dead hogs to Cambridge and sold 
them for a very small price to a soap manu- 
facturer. 

We do not learn that any of the parties 
whose hogs have been affected, have consult- 
ed competent veterinary authorities as to the 
cause and nature of the disease, or that they 
have even taken advantage of the offer pub- 
licly made by the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, to send an ex- 
pert to examine just such cases, without ex- 
pense to the owners of the animals affected. 
It would have been a very easy matter to get, 
in this way, the best scientific opinion upon 
the disease, which is undoubtedly local in its 
character, or due to the severity of the 
weather, or some other easily ascertained 
cause. ‘*New diseases” among domestic ani- 
mals, or among men even, are very rarely 
developed, though new names are sometimes 
given to old things. Inthe present state of 
the public mind, something almost like a 
panic with regard to animal diseases is very 
easily started, and great damage has very re- 
cently been done to our ‘‘animal industries” 
by rumors of this kind, which have been 
proved, after the mischief has been done, to 
have been ‘‘the very painting of fear.” For 
that geason we are somewhat surprised that the 
farmers living within half a dozen miles of the 
headquarters of the Massachusetts Society for 


actual experience in her garden. 

Roses had been already so ably discussed 
before this Society that she would only allude 
to them in passing, as among the oldest fav- 
orites and most universally admired of all 
The old 


place to a multitude of new kinds, many of 


flowers. damask rose has given 
them very beautiful. 

Lilies also have been much improved in 
late years by the florists, by importations 
from foreign countries, and hybridizing, and 
The lily whose 
glory exceeded that of Solomon, was proba- 
bly the small yellow wild lily of Palestine. 

The 


proved 


gladiolus has been wonderfully im- 
of late 


grown, and in its season is one of the most 


years, and is very easily 


showy flowers of the garden. 
he 


single flower, named after a Swedish florist, 


dablia when first introduced, was a 


whose name was Dahl; by careful hybridiz- 


ing, its beauty has been very much increased ; 


for a while it went out of fashion, but now 
seems to be growing again in favor; it easily 


grows from seed, or from the tubers, after 
the first year; being tender, the roots must 
be lifted and stored in a cellar over winter. 
Among the old flowers that have been ne- 
glected, there is scarcely one better worth 
growing than the perennial sun flower; it 


grows four to six feet high, has a profusion of 


| double yellow flowers three inches in diame- 


ter, and keeps in flower till the frost comes, 
and is very showy, and not at all like the an- 
nual sun flower. 

One of the most beautiful herbaceous plants 
is the anemone japonica; its flowers are 
white, it grows four feet high, and is hardy; 
it does well in partial shade. 

Ihe peony tenerifolia is one of the best of 
the peonies; it is herbaceous, and its flowers 
are scarcely inferior to the rose. 

The euphorbia coronata is very useful for 
it is herbaceous and hardy. 
poppy is 


it will flower the second year 


cut flowers : 
The 


very showy > 


Oriental a perennial, and 
alter planting. 

The hardy pentstemmons are fine, and well 
worth attention. 

Hollyhocks have very much changed from 
the old-fashioned single ones of a few years 
ago; they need protection in winter to be 
grown to perfection; either a cold frame, or 
a good protection of litter; they are almost 
every variety of color. 

The clematis is a beautiful vine, and quite 
hardy, but in some places has been subject to 
a blight. 
age resembling the jessamine, which is very 
not very 


There is a variety with small foli- 
pretty ; some of the new kinds are 
hardy. 

Of the bedding plants, some are useful for 
cut flowers, others for garden decoration. 
For garden decoration the coleus and gerani- 
effective ; and for cut flowers, 


ums are most 


the pyrethrum, heliotrope and salvia are ex- 

In general, if any one wishes to know what 
flowers to cultivate, let him attend the exhibi- 
tions of this Society, and see what are most 
beautiful and most to his taste; and in gener- 
al just as good plants can be obtained from 
American gardeners as canbe imported. The 
new kinds are not generally useful, and will 
hardly pay the average amateur to test them ; 
it is better to begin with well known and well 


proved 


varieties. 

The tuberous begonias are among the best 
of garden plants; they stand up well after a 
heavy rain; when in bloom they are covered 
with a continuous mass of beautiful flowers ; 
they are not generally known or appreciated. 
The roots should be lifted in fall, and kept in 


sand and re-planted in spring; after they be- 


| gin to grow they will need a little shelter in 


case of frosty nights, for they are tender. 

Almost every year brings some new pest in 
the shape of bugs, fiies, or blight; for nearly 
all insects a solution of tobacco stems sprinkled 
over the plants will be effectual. 

It is now about time to sow under glass the 
seeds of such annuals as we wish to grow in 
the garden; not only do we gain nearly two 
months of flowering by so doing, but we get 
a far stronger plant than can be grown later 
in the open air; biennials also are much bet- 
to 
stronger plants. 
here, and it is well to be prepared with a 


ter be started under glass, making far 


Springtime soon will be 


wood stock of flowering plants. 

The essay was closed by some apt and 
beautiful quotations of poetry in praise of 
flowers. 

Rev. Mr. 
essay from a woman; women are peculiarly 


Mussey was glad to listen to an 


successful with flowers, and their experience 
is very useful. 

In answer to a question from Mrs. Gill, 
Mrs. Nelson rep‘ied that the tuberous bego- 
nias will endure the sun better than the 
fuchsia, but not so well as the geranium; 
they need a little shade in the afternoon. 

Mr. Beard agreed with Mr. Mussey in wel- 


| coming the ladies in discussing flowers; la- 


dies have a more intense love of flowers than 
men, and are more practical in their ways of 
treating them. Our climate is very severe 
both in its cold and bright sunshine, and there 
are very many beautiful flowers that cannot 
be grown here without some special care. 


| There are some forty or fifty varieties of half 


hardy Pentstemmons more beautiful than the 
hardy ones, which must be lifted and wintered 
in a cold frame in our climate; in fact no 
good garden should be without its cold frame. 
These half hardy Pentstemmons are easily 
propagated by cuttings, or by division, and 
are among the best of garden plants. The 
Geum needs the same shelter. The tuberous 
begonias differ much in their character as to 
hardiness in the sunshine; the Vesuvius and 
Emperor stand the sun well, while many other 
kinds need partial shade; evergreen boughs 
stuck around them will answer the purpose. 
The roots sometimes rot in a cellar or cold 
place; they keep best in a temperajure of 
about 55°; the imported kinds do not do so 
well as our seedlings. Would like to see the 
Narcissus grown more; it requires a light 
soil, and is very easy of culture, there are 
many new and beautiful kinds. 

Another most beautiful cold frame plant is 
the Carnation; there are some 100 new va- 
rieties recently offered in Europe. A port- 
able cold frame to be placed over half hardy 
plants without lifting them is a good thing. 
and the bed in this case should be raised a 
little so as to shed water; in fact, this simple 
raising of the bed will answer for the Lilium 
Auratum without much shelter. Tuberous 
begonia seed should be sown in January, and 
the plants set in a cold frame in October; 
the next spring and early summer they will 
be a mass of flowers until the sun is too hot 
for them. They will not do well in a green- 
house. The cold frame is also the true place 
for the pansy and the violet. Sow pansy seed 
in August and plant in cold frame in October, 
and they will give a profusion of flowers from 
early spring till hot weather, which makes 
them grow small. 

The Anemone Carnaria is another very 








matter with their animals before giving cur- 





the Promotion of Agriculture, should not ; beautiful plant which needs the same treat- 


ment. It is hardy in France and South of 
England, but here is a cold frame plant. 
The double scarlet and pink hepaticas and 
forget-me-nots are also cold frame plants of 
great beauty. Violets forced in greenhouses 
are often a failure from disease, but in the 
cold frame they are always healthy. The 
half-hardy bulbs can be easily started in a 
The Mariposa lily of California 
is a fine example of this. The Hellebore is a 
hardy plant in Ireland, but needs here the 
cold frame, and there are several new kinds of 
It flowers about Christmas. 


cold frame. 


great beauty. 
The German varieties of hellebore are worth- 
less. The cold frame needs some care and 
attention, but far less than the greenhouse, 
and its results for the average gardener are 
far more satisfactory. 

Mr. Wood was much pleased with the prac- 
tical value of the essay. It had been said 
that ‘‘flowers will grow for those who love 
them” and evidently the ladies are those who 
succeed best with them. He was particularly 
pleased with the advice not to take too much 
notice of the flourish of trumpets with which 
florists are wont to herald new varieties. It 
is far better to attend the exhibitions and see 
for yourself what things are, and talk with 
those who grow them. Ladies are the best 
gardeners ; they have more love of flowers, 
more taste in managing their arrangement, 
and derive from it both health and happiness. 

Mr. Beard, in answer to a question as to 
whether the cold frame produces flowers in 
winter, replied that few plants will flower in 
the cool temperature of the cold frame until 
late winter or early spring. The pansy and 
the violet will flower now in the cold frame 
far better than in a greenhouse; the tender 
narcissus also is now in bloom. 

The hot bed is a capital thing for growing 
bedding plants; they can be easily hardened 
off by abundant airing, and lifting the glass 
entirely before transplanting. 

On motion of Mr. Robert Manning a vote 
of thanks was given to Mrs. Nelson for her 
interesting and instructive essay. 

The subject for discussion next Saturday, 
Feb. 21 will be: ‘Potash: 
Value as a Fertilizer,” to be opened hy I JJ, 
H. Gregory of Marblehead. 

Mr. Woodford remarked he had seen lily 
of-the-valley brought into flower two weeks 


Its Sources and 


earlier than in the open air, by placing a 
movable frame over the bed for a few weeks 
in spring and removing it as the weather be- 
came warm. ‘This beautiful flower does best 
in full sunshine, on rather light soil well en- 
riched, and needs frequent division of the 
roots. 

Upon the tables were a fine display of 
Camellias and forced rhubarb and asparagus 
from Mrs. F. B. Hayes, rhubarb from J. E. 
Colburn and Benj. G. Smith, 5 new varieties, 
and a new seedling white tea rose from Hovey 
«& Co. 


RAILROAD MONOPOLY. 
We hear a great deal about ‘‘railroad mo- 
nopoly,” ‘‘extortionate freight charges,” the 
‘exactions of the railroads,” and the like, 
which eat up all the profits of the farmers, 
and set at naught all the economies of the 
consumers, and multitudes of well-meaning 
people indulge in a great deal of loose talk of 
this kind, on general principles, without any 
very definite idea of the absolute facts of the 
In point of fact, railroad charges for 





case. 
bringing the great agricultural products of 
the far West to the cities of our Eastern sea- 
board, where they are obliged, in the nature 
of things, to find their chief market, and 
where their consumptive price is determined, 
have been brought, perhaps by competition, 
perhaps by co-operation, among the great 
Railway Companies, to a point very far be- 
low what was even dreamed of only twenty- 
five years ago. The New York Tribune 
points vur thav to-day the rathrvads arco urur- 
ing more than 15,000,000 tons of farm pro- 
ducts from the far West to markets the 
Eastern States. At ten cents per one hun- 
dred pounds, or four dollars a ton from Chi- 
cago to New York, the cost is $60,000,000. 
At sixty-five cents per one hundred pounds, 
the rate in January, 1860, or thirteen dollars 
aton, the cost of moving the same freight 
would have been $195,000,000. By the de- 
velopment of the railway system, $155,000,- 
000 yearly has been presented to the produc- 
the of the 
That is 


in 


ers of the West, and consumers 
East, to be divided between them. 

about ten dollars a year for every inhabitant 
of the great States. The 
benefit, moreover, is permanent. There is 


wheat-growing 


no going back on it.” The constant tendency 
of rates of transportation for twenty years or 
more, has been towards lower figures, until it 
would seem as if the very limit of cheapness 
has been reached. The great monopolists 
have not only made meat and bread stuffs 
cheaper to the comparatively crowded popu- 
lace of the East, but they have made it possi- 
ble for Western farmers and stock raisers to 
establish a foreign market for their produce, 
thus benefiting all sections of the country, and 
all the interests of the people. 


Tue SrockrripGe Manures.—Time, whicn we 
are assured, “tries all things” has fully tried the 
manures originated in accordance with the theories 
of Professor Stockbridge, formerly of the Massa- 
chusetts State Agricultural College, and the results, 
as displayed from year to year, in increased crops 
and in the gradually improving condition of the 
farms where they were applied, have fully justified 
the Professor’s scientific generalizations by the cru- 
cial test of experiment. So evidently is this the 
case, that other manufacturers of fertilizers have 
now come round to the same theoretical basis, and 
no longer sell a universal manure, applicable to all 
soils, and beneficial to ail crops, but, instead of 
this, manufacture special articles to meet the re- 
quirements of special crops, and differing circum- 
stances. The Bowker Fertilizer Company, which 
originally began the manufacture of these manures, 
and by whose exertions the agriculturists, first of 
New England, and afterward all over the country, 
were induced and encouraged to give the new sys- 
tem of plant nutrition a faithful trial, have in a 
comparatively few years not only built up a large 
and flourishing business for themselves, but they 
have at the same time done an important and last- 
ing work for the cause of agricultural education, 
and taught the farmers some useful lessons as to 
the application of scientific knowledge to the most 
practical of pursuits. 





DestRaABLE Stock ror SaLe.—The sale of some 
forty selections from the celebrated “Ridgely of 
Hampton” herd of Jersey cattle in Baltimore on 
the 11th of March, is one that fanciers of Jerseys 
cannot afford to overlook, the animals being of 
some of the best strains in the country, and all of 
full blood and unquestionable pedigree. Having 
been carefully bred and thoroughly tested, they are 
said by one who has seen them to be one of the fin- 
est lots ever offered at one time by any American 
breeder. See advertisement in another column. 





Houstein Breepers’ Association.—The 
annual meeting of this Association will be 
held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
on Wednesday, March 18, at 10 o'clock A. 
M. Secretary Wales, in his circular calling 
the meeting says that matters of great import- 
ance will come before the meeting and it is 
quite likely that the business will occupy the 
attention of members during the greater part 
of two days. It is therefore hoped that every 
member of the Association will be present 
and will come prepared to give as much time 
as may be necessary. The address of the 
Secretary is: Thomas b. Wales, Jr., lowa 
City, Iowa. 





Farmers—Try Ir! Wells, Richardson & Co’s. 
Improved Butter Color will be found to be the only 
oil color that will not become rancid. Test it and 
you will prove it. It will not colorthe butter-milk ; 
it gives the brightest color of any made, and is the 
strongest and therefore the cheapest. 





Farmer's Instrrure.—The Essex Agri- 
cultural Society will hold an Institute, at the 
Town Hall, Ipswich, on Tuesday, Feb. 24. 
Forenoon — subject: ‘‘The Co-operative 
Sale of Milk.” Afternoon—subject: ‘‘The 
Co-operative Creamery.” The Boston & 
Maine Railroad is expected to grant free re- 
turn passes. 





Five years ago my life was a dread all the time 
from Heart Disease, since using DR. GRAVES’ 
HEART REGULATOR the English age 
would fail me in ey ee Kate 
M Coloma, Ind. For sale by druggists at 
$1.00 per bottle. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
MAGAZINES. 

The March number of The Popular Science 
Monthly, opens with a noteworthy article entitled 
“Science in Politics,” setting forth the dependence 
of public interests upon scientific discoveries and 
methods. Prof. G. J. Romanes presents an interest- 
ing and intelligible abstract of the late Mr. Dar- 
win’s views on Instinct. Dr. F. H. Hamilton gives 
his views on the character and value of “Medical 
Expert Testimony,” particularly in cases where in- 
sanity is sought to be proved. Dr. B. D. Halstead 
has a curious and instructive article on “How 
Fungi Live in Winter.” A second paper on 


“Cholera,” describes the modes of propagation of 


the disease, which the author believes to be ina 
great measure controlled by conditions of the soil. 
“A Project in Industrial Education” describes a 
novel New York school, the object of which is to 
teach neglected and poor children the rudiments of 
industrial and useful occupation. Dr. B. W. Rich 

ardson discourses on the means of destroying life 
without the in‘liction of pain. A paper on “Can- 
cer” by an English physician shows that this terri- 
ble disease is one of the penalties society pays for 
its improvement in comfort and civilization. Other 
papers of popular interest are ‘“‘A Naturalist’s Ex- 
cursion in Dominica,” “Superstitions about the 
Dolphin,” “Fish and Fishing in Chinese Waters,’ 
ete. 


Harper's Magazine for March, is particularly 
rich both in matter and in illustrations. The 
frontispiece is a sonnet by Wordsworth, set in a 
beautiful full-page illustration by Alfred Parsons. 
The illustrated articles are ““The House of Orange,” 
by Professor W. T. Hewitt; “A Glimpse of Some 
Washington Homes,” by E. W. Lightner; “The 
Cape Ann Quarries,” by Ellen Day Hale; “In an 
Old Virginia Town” (Fredericksburg,) by Fred- 
erick Daniel; and “The ‘Tricks and Manners’ of a 
Cat-bird,” by Olive Thorne Miller, the illustrations 
of which are from drawings by William Hamilton 
Gibson. Of the other articles the most noticeable 
are Professor Fiske’s paper entitled “Manifest Des 
tiny,” in which he re-enforces Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
cent significant utterance respecting the natural al- 
liance of the English-speaking nations; a paper by 
Hon. John Bigelow giving an account of “Jeffer- 
son’s Financial Diary,” a MS. volume in Jeffer- 
son’s own handwriting, which has lately turned 
up; and a very interesting paper by Dr. A. L. 
Ranney, on the “The Human Brain.” In the de- 
partment of fiction, besides the continuation of the 
anonymous novel “At the Red Glove,” and some 
further chapters of Miss 
strong story “East Angels’ 


Woolson’s remarably 
* there are three short 
stories, one of which entitled (4 Sanwanie ” io 
Among the poems, one enti- 
a new writer—Margaret 
In the “Easy 


markably well told. 
tled “The Sneeary.” 
Deland—is especfally noticeable. 
Chair,” Mr. Curtis talks pleasantly of Minister 
Lowell's Birmingham address, and other timely 
topics; the “Literary Record” discusses several 
new books; and the ‘‘Drawer” is rather more enter- 
taining than it has been for some months past. 

In Lippincott’s Magazine for March 
from Sonora,” by John Heard, Jr., give a 


hy 


“Letters 
vivid 
and realistic picture of the semi-barbarous condi- 
tion of the northern provinces of Mexico, with a 
government at once weak and oppressive, an igno- 
rant and lawless population, natural resources that 
tempt the cupidity of foreign speculators, but no 
real industrial development or indications of pro- 
gress. “The Balia,” by Marie L. Thompson, is a 
lively sketch, in which the position of the wet- 
Italian families 
trate some of the scenes in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
the New Orleans Exposition forms the subject of 
a paper Edward C. Bruce. John P. 
gives an interesting account of “Babylonian Ex- 


nurse in modern serves to illus- 


by 


ploration,” and T. F. Crane summarizes a recently 
published collection of “Sicilian Proverbs.” ‘The 
Cosmopolitan,” 
natured parody of 
Holin’” “The 
and pleasantly written stories. 
of “On this Side” 


Henry James, and “Tina’s 
Devil”’s Own Luck” are fresh 
The third instal- 


is as graphic and enter- 


and 


ment 





| 


Peters | 


: | 
by Helen Gray Cone, is a good- 


taining as the former numbers, and Miss Tincker’s | 


‘“‘Aurora” enters on a new phase while moving 
the The 
ments are as well filled as usual. 

When a 
customary for the audience to call the author be- 


the They 


towards denouement. editorial depart- 


new drama has proved successful, it is 


fore curtain. have a curiosity to see 


what sort of man it is that created the play that | 


has amused and instructed them. There is some- 
thing very much like this in regard to our great 
newspapers ; their editorial utterances are all anon- 


ymous, but there is generally a tradition of some 


half-shadowy personage who has established the 


journal, given it its character, and constantly di- 
rects it; and the public like to have him come 


e- 
fore the 
hic Piso Dturae Malstead, of the Uin- 


cinnati Commercial Gazette, bas done in the March 


owm pewouers 


number of the North American Review, to which 
he contributes an article on “The Revival 
tionalism.” In the same number, Archdeacon 
Farrar presents his views on ‘Future Retribution,” 
and Prof. N. K. Davis discusses ““The Moral As- 
pects of Vivisection” in a way that brings togetber 
briefly nearly everything that any person of note 
Max Muller desribes the 
astonishing ideas of the Buddhists on the subject 
of Charity, and George Jobn Romanes opens up a 
subject with an article on “Mind in Men and 
The other articles are one by President 


of Sec- 


has said on the subject. 


great 
Animals.” 
Gilman on Titles (chiefly scholastic,) one by Judge 
John A. Jameson on “Speculation in Politics,” and 


one by John W. Johnston on “Railway Land- 


grants.” 


I WOULD SAY My Frienps, and all who 
chance to read this, that I have used Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam in my family for a long 
time, and consider it a very valuable medicine. It 
cures when all other remedies fail; and I would 
cheerfully recommend it to those afflicted with 
coughs, colds asthma, etc. 

E. 8S. Getcue.., Boston. 


ro 





| Miseellancous Items. 


te The Dakota Assembly has passed a wo- 
man suffrage bill by a vote of 29 to 19. 


te Thirteen men were killed by an explo- 
sion in the Vale coal mines, near Glasgow, 
N.S., last week. 

te Three hundred head of stock were 
killed by an accident to a cattle train on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad last Saturday. 


curtain now and then, to address them in | 


| ens and repairs the whole feminine system. 


t= The Hocking Valley strike, which start- 
ed last April, has ended, and the men are ad- 
vised by their leaders to get work on the best 
terms they can. 


t= Great excitement has been caused in 
Toronto by analleged attempt to take the life 
of Lieutenant Governor Robinson of Ontario, 
with dynamite. 


t= The Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives has ordered the resolve for biennial 
elections to a third reading by a vote of 116 
to 68. 


te The congressional committee appointed 
to investigate the charges against Captain 
DeLong and other oflicers of the Jeanette ex- 
pedition find the allegations groundless, and 
recommend that no further action be taken. 


te William Callahan, a farm laborer, aged 
60 years, while walking home in Bristol, R. 
I., Monday night, became benumbed and lay 
down in the road and was found next morning 
frozen stiff. 


tw A fire in Lynn Tuesday night did dam- 
age approximating $150,000. C. A. Collins 
& Co., Libby & Estes, George H. Harwood, 
Charles B. Tebbetts & Co., the Smith Manu- 
facturing Company and Lucien Newhall were 
among the heavy losers. 

te Monday evening, Bartlett & Son’s 
hosiery mill and Horace Wood's yarn rooms 
at Lake Village, N. H., were destroyed by 
fire. The loss on the former is about $12,- 
000, and the latter nearly $6,000. Nearly 
100 hands are out of employment. 


te Two large barns belonging to S. W. 
Allen at East Whately. were burned last Sat- 
urday evening, with 225 cases of tobacco. 
Loss $2500 on the buildings, and $11,000 on 
the tobacco; partly insured. Fire probably 
caused by a stove. 

t@ Yseult Dudley was before the court in 
New York on Monday on charge of attempt- 
ing to kill O'Donovan Rossa. The prosecu- 
tion closed their case and the defence decided 
to present no witnesses now. Mrs. Dudley's 
bail was fixed at $3000, in default of which 
she was remanded. 

(e Action is being taken by the Canadian 
Government to call upon the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to make suitable reparation 
for the wrongs which it is alleged Rogers 
Amero, who was arrested on suspicion of hav- 
ing committed the ‘Carleton murder,” sul- 
fered in violation of the spirit of the extradi- 
tion troaty- 

te The storm of Monday last reached the 
yale iu many places along 
the Atlantic coast, and extended with s-«<" 
severity into the intocivr. A good deal of 
damage tu shipping and to property along 
the water fronts is reported; steamers sus- 
pended their usual trips, railroads are block- 
aded to some extent and telegraph communi- 
cation is more or less interrupted. 


prypye tluus uf a 


MorTuer’s SMILES ARE THE SUNLIGHT OF HoMt 

There would be fewer clouds and brighter sun- 
shine in many households if every dispirited suffer- 
ing woman realized what a boon Dr. Pierce's “Fa- 
vorite Prescription” is for all weaknesses and mal- 
adies to which her sex is liable. No lady who 
gives this wonderful remedy a trial wil be disap- 
pointed by the result. It not only acts promptly, 
but by its rare nervine and tonic properties strength- 
Price 


Is 


reduced to one dollar. By druggists. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. Is, 1884. 

[Corrected weekly by HILTon & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. Russe.y, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Bind & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& JoNnES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 





Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 















Butter, #? b— Cheese, #¥b. .15 @. 20 
Lump, ...2% @. 50 Sage, ...el6@. 2 
Creamery, . . 40 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub,. .26 @. 30 | Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .20 @. 25 |Eggs,# doz. .25 @. 2% 
common, ..18 @. 20 Cape, «2+ «30 @. 33 

Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—# pk .30 @. 50 Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 
| Cranberries, qt @. 20 ' Oranges, # doz 2% @. 50 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 

Almonds, # &. 20 @. 30 Prunes, Wb ..8 @. 20 

Apples, # b ..8@. 12 Peaches, ¥ bh .30 qa. 35 

Castana,# ib .. @. 10 ¥qtcan.. .20@. % 

Citron, # ih . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥b16 @. 30 

Dates, @b ..10@. 15 | Valencias,# 610 q. 16 

Figs, ?@ hb ...15 @. 30 | Shagbarks, ¥qtlo @. 12 

pi cased vb .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
e BW w .av @&s 10 | veya, a 0 

Pecans, .. . .14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts, B10 @. 12 

Vegetables. 
| Beans, @ pk. .63 @. 75; @bushel . .75 @ 100 

Beets, @ pk ... @. 2% | bbl... @ 200 

Cabbages,ea .10 @. 16 sweet, # b . @. 6 

Carrots, #@ pk .. @. 2% Radishes, # beh. @. 1b 

Cauliflowers, ea 25 a4. 50 Sage and Thyme— 

Celery, beh -20 @. 2 Wbch ...2+ @. 6 

| Cucumbers,ea. . @. 25 Salsify, beh @. 10 

Dandelions, pk a. 75 Squashes— 

Leeks, beh .. .6 4 8 Marrow, # b @. 2 

Lettuce, ¥ head. @. 10 | Hubbard, hb. . @. 3 

Onions, pk ... @. 50 |Rhubarb,h ..20 4a. 2 

Peas, split, @ qt. @. 10 |Turnips,# pk. . @. 2% 

Potatoes, # pk . @. 30 

Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, # tbh— Mutton— 

Sirloin steak .25 @. 28 legs, @ ..10@. 18 
Round do... .15 @. 20 fore qr, # bh .8 @. 10 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 25 chops, # ib. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 Pork, ¥ b— 

Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 10 @. 12 
Liver. ....-8 @. 10 Suet, WB....7G@.- Y 
Haslet, sheep,ea 6 @. 8 |Tallow,#b ..7@. 8 


| Clams, # gall 
| Halibut, smkd,¥ i a. 


te A fire in Pottsville, Pa., on Monday | 


afternoon, destroyed $105,000 worth of prop- 
erty. 


t# The grange warehouse at Eufala, Ala., 


containing 1400 bales of cotton and 15 gins. 
was burned Monday. Loss $105,000. 

t2@ The. bridge across Mad River in Thorn- 
ton, N. H., near the Waterville town line, 
was blown into the river Monday night. 

te There was a $40,000 fire last Monday 
night in the blue dye-house of the American 
Print Works at Fall River. 

te The bill for the retirement of General 
Grant was defeated in the United States 
House of Representatives on Monday, for lack 
of a two-thirds vote. 


Lamb— Veal, hind qr b 17 @. 


hind qr, ¥ B.10 @. 18 foreqr....10@. 
foreqr.# b 8 @. 10 loins, ...+ +165 @. 2% 

Lard, leaf, ¥ bh 7 @ 9 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 

Tried, ....9@. 10 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # thl2 @. 14 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ h .12 @. 14 Sheep do.¥dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,¥ 10 @. 12 | Pigs’ feet, ¥b . @ x 
Salt, # tb ..9@. 12 |Sausage,#h .10q@. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ bh 9 @. 12 | Bologna, ¥hi2@ 15 
Smoked, # h.20 @. 25 |Tripe, Wb .«.8@. lk 

Tongues, #%h .13@. 151 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, #  . 12 @. 20 | Pigeons, ¥ doz @.. 

Ducks, choice, 20 @. 25 | squabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 

Fowls, # th . .10 @. 15 | Pigs,sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 

Geese, # bh ..15 @. 20 quarters, #?b10@ 15 
Green, # & .18 @. 25 | Turkeys,— 

Grouse, ¥ pr. 100 @ 125 choice,# bh 13 @. 2% 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry,# bh. .8 @. 10 Salt, ¥ kit .350 @ 45 
@. 75 |Scallops,#qt.. @ 
@. 25 |Lobster,#h... @. 15 
17 |Oysters—Com.stew 
- @. 12) Wgall...120@1 
dz @. 20 |Salmon,smkd 20 @. « 
@ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
@. 124 


Green turtle, # & 


Fins, #@b.. 
Herrings, do. ¥ 

Scaled, # box . 
Mackerel— 


Salt,each ... @. 8 
Fish--Fresh. 
Bass, # i ...15 @. 20 Haddock, # b a ~ 
Bluefish, .#@& . @. 12 Halibut, #@b .18 @. 2 
Cod, #¥ th ...-+ @. 8 |Pickerel, ¥% iI2@ 15 
pickled, # bh. . @. 8 |Red Snapper, . a 12} 
tongues,#h.. @. 15 |Salmon, bh... @. 30 
cheeks,# B .. @. 10 |Shad,en..... @. © 
| liveroil,qt .. @. 40 |Smelts,¥b. . 10 @. 15 
Cusk,#@b..ss @ 8 | Trout,salmon,# tb @. 17 
| Eels, @ th... .- @. 12 | Whitefish, #bB a. # 
Flounders,ea, .6 @. 10 | 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18, 1885 


The produce business, like everything else, has been 


| greatly affected by the weather, and transactions have 
| been, for the most part, limited to the supplying of 


te The famous Worcester county ‘‘pan- | 
ther” was caught in a trap Sunday morning. | 
It was a lynx three feet long and weighing | 


between 16 and 20 pounds. 


te A heavy weight of snow from the storm 


| of last week, crushed in the roof of the Town 


Hall at Barre, Vt., doing damage to the 
amount of about $3500. 


te The number of cattle frozen to death 


in the cars of the railroad trains abandoned | 


near Chicago in last week's storms, mounts 
up into the thousands. 

tw Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
were treated to the experience, somewhat 
unusual in those States, of a heavy snow 
storm last week. 


te The insane department of the almshouse 
in West Philadelphia, was destroyed by fire 
one night last week, and twenty patients per- 
ished in the flames. 

te The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association, congratulates 
the manufacturers on the prospects for better 
business. 


te A snow-slide yet through the mining 
camp at Alta, Utah, on baneny hey destroy- 
ing three-fourths of the town anc killing six- 
teen people. 

te Canadian millers are asking the Domin- 
jon Government to increase the duty on 
American flour by fifty to seventy-five cents 
per barrel. 

t= A passenger train on the Monon route, 
in Indiana, was thrown from the track by a 
broken rail last Saturday, and twelve persons 
were badly injured. 

te Twelve hundred dollars worth of silver 
was recently stolen from the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia, and was never missed 
until it was again offered for sale to the Mint. 


t= The counting of the Electoral vote was 
performed by the two Houses of Congress in 
joint convention last week. The result was, 
of course, known in advance. 


te The Genesee Brewing Company's build- 
ing in Rochester, N. Y., was burned last 
week Wednesday. Several persons were 
badly injured by an explosion in the malt 
room. The property loss will reach $150,- 
000. 

tz Business in Utah is said to be entirely 
prostrated in consequence of the enforcement 
of the ‘‘Edmunds Law” prohibiting polygamy, 
and even the Gentiles are beginring to think 
that they will have to leave Territory or 
starve. 

Weattx.—No woman reall 
(<a Economy 1s — ly 





actual present wants. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 6558 pkgs and 2653 
bxs. Thereis really nothing new to say about the 
butter market. Finest grades of Western creamery 
are scarce, and command full prices, but lower grades 
of fresh stock, and all summer creameries are dull and 
weak. Fancy fresh made dairy butter, in good request 
for retail trade, but all other grades of dairy butter are 
slow and weak. Prices are nominally unchanged, but 
the general tone is weak. We quote choice fresh 
made Western creameries at 30435c; choice Northern 
do at 284@30c ; summer creameries at 244@25c ; choice New 
Yor nd Vermont dairies at 25 426c ; fair to good do at 
22a@24c; straight dairies at 15a@20c; Western at 16@ 
20c; ladle packed and imitation creamery at 15@25c, 
and bakers’ grades at 124@15c per bt. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 2810 boxes — bbls. 
There is a little easier feeling in the cheese market. 
Holders of strictly fine stock are not offering at any 
concessions, but l24ec is now considered a full selling 
price for most of the fall stock, and a pretty good arti 
cle can be obtained at 11}@l2c. Common grades are 
dull and have no reliable value. 

Egas.—Receipts of the week 15857 boxes and 44 
bbls. The market is dull, and prices, even of fresh 
lots are weak, while held stock and limed eggs are 
hardly to be sold at any price. We quote all strictly 
fresh stock z23,a@24c per doz; held stock 12a 18c, and 
limed eggs at lzha@lic ¥ doz. 

Beans.—Beans are unchanged in price, but a little 
better trade is noted. A good many beans of the late 
heavy receipts will go into store. We quote large 
hand-picked pea beans at $1 5541 60 per bush; choice 
small hand picked do at $1 754@1 80; choice screened do 
$1 304140; hand picked medium $1 40@1 50, and choiec 
screened do $1 254135; old-fashioned yellow eyes 
$2 05@2 10, and improved do $2 15@2 20; red kidneys 
$2 10@2 20 per bushel. 

Vegetables.—There is a fair trade in potatoes 
with an increased demand for choice lote for seed. 
We quote Northern Rose 55@58c; Eastern do 55 460c ; 
Houlton Rose at 60a62c; Beauty of Hebron 60@6%3c; 
Burbank seedlings £5c; Prolifics 55@58e per bushel. 
Onions continue high. We quote onions at $3 25.43 75 
per bbl. Beets 30440c per bush; spinach $242 50 per 
bush; carrots 30440c; turnips 30440c; cabbages $845 
per 100; Hubbard squash $20@25 per ton; turban do 
$7410; marrow do $6 0048 00; lettuce 7543100 per 
doz; cauliflower $1@3 per doz; dandelions #1 75@2z 00 
per bush; celery $1 50@175 per doz; rhubarb 10@lic 
per bb. 

Fruit.—There has been a good shipping demand 
for apples, but only selected lots will command full 
prices. We quote goed greenings at $1 75@2 00; pip- 

ins and sweet apples $1 50@2 00; common do $1 25; 
Saldwins $2 25@2 50 per bbl. Cranberries are quoted 
at $13@17 per bbl. 

Fresh Meats.—Trade in fresh beef has Grepped 
off to some extent but prices are fully sustained. Other 
fresh meats are plenty, with the exception of veal, 
which is somewhat scarce. We quote choice heavy 
hind quarters of beef at 11,a@l2jc per th; good do at 
10halle, light 9}4@10c, and fore quarters at 5@6jc 
r th; choice lambs 8@10c per b&; Brighton lle; com- 
mon to good 5@8c ; choice heavy Brighton mutton 7@8c. 
Eastern 446c; light 3@4c; yearlings 5a6jc; Eastern 
veal, choice, 8@10c; fancy llc; common to good 64@8c; 
Worcester 11@124c per pound. 

Poultry.—The market is well supplied with West- 
ern poultry, and prices are weak ; choice Northern tur- 
keys, however, are scarce. We quote choice youn 
Northern turkeys 16@17c; common to good 14@15c; ob 
11@13c; Western turkeys 14@16c; common to good 124 
l4c; chickens 13@15c; fancy native 18@20c ; common to 

o0d10@13c; Western do 10@13c; common 7@10c; fowls 
2@ ‘ic; Western fowls Fa ducks 14@16¢ per 
th; common ducks 10@1%c; Mallard ducks stall fed, 
70@80c # pair; common do 35@40c; gene 9@lle per 
nm geese 12@13c ¥ th; quail $ 30@1 40 doz; 
90ca$1 00 # pair. 
and Straw.—tlay is in more liberal receipt, 
and extreme prices are not so easily obtained. es 






tb; 
Grouse 


of choice have been at $18@19 # ton, but it is not 
easy to get over $18 50 for the best offering. We quote 
choice prime hay at $18@18 50 per ton; fancy $19; 
motion ts, cing; tamsgek ns to quel. Bast 
17; ; as q . . 
ern swale gigi tye straw, choice, $17 50g18 50; 
oat straw $9@11 per ton. : 
























This is the result of the trade all oust the omy 
. having bee ust as wanted for immediate 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. — for el Gee wae and now jobbers seem to 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18, 1885. a up » = +.~ er pln Fg nw ny ~ 
very low, too low, in fact, fora healthy trade, anc 
Beeswax. ola aaa —— Pa- that fish cannot be caught and cured at prevailing 
Yellow, ¥ B. .30 @. 35 Pe — prices. As a result, thousands of quintals have 
White, ¥® . .40 @. 55 |Old Copper,¥B 8 @. 11 changed hands during the past week, which has caused 
Coal. pee gH te : cS. at a sharp advance. The fresh fish market has been fair- 
» J °-O9@-. 3 ly supplied, but not in such quantities as to make very 
ype Ang and Yat Pewter, ¥B .6@. 15 | low prices. (Quotations are as follows: halibut Isc per 
tail, . . .600 @ 550 Zine, WB. ..23@. 3 | & for white, and Ie for gray; codfish 2jc per th; had 
oa > ae 4 5 00 Se’pIron,cwt. 85 @. 90 | dock 2je. There is a good supply of frozen herring on 
75% a ”@ Do. light, cwt 50 @ 60 | the market, at 70c per 100 in number. The salt fish 
Coffee. Gost Iron, mE a. 55 market is active at an advance for some kinds, as fol- 
Mocha, ¥ ® . .18 @. 20 | White 5, 4@. 54] lows: Georges codfish, $400 per qt! for large, and 
Java, ns occ eld @. @ Colored do. ¥% 2@. 2) | $300for small; new Western Bank #275 and $2 00; 
Maracaibo, ..94\@. 11 — eee ie - i shore codfish, #375 and $275; English cured $3 75 
$0, oc22e +9 @- aste paper Ss. and $3 25 per gtl. Cusk, $1754225, haddock $1754 
-_ Cotto S Manilla rope¥ 3 @. 3) | 225, pollock $1 50@175, and hake $1 75@2 25 per qtl; 
— Soft woolragsh 6 @. 6) | boneless and prepared fish 4@7jc per; scaled herring 
Upland. Guilf.| Old carpets, &c.b4 @. 5 | i4c per box; smoked alewives 80c per 100; smoked 
Ordinary,. . . -9 @. 104) Waste woolens,B j@ 4 | halibut 8,4a9\c per h; new smoked mackerel Sc per hh; 
Middling, oe -1lL@ iij Petroleum. salmon $11 per bbl; Eastern round herring, 33 (0¢ 
Fair, «4+ + +12 @. 12§ Crude 5] 6 475 per bbl; Nova Scotia split do, $4 50; Labrador do, 
Domestics. r= lll ‘éle y # 28; pew _shore do, ¢2 6083 00; pickled codfish #9 
- » s a 1addock $4 70, codlish tongues and sounds $ ) 50, anc 
Shee tings and Shirtings— yo bist *t t ’ A Ss. = alewives $6 50 per barrel. Mackerel firm and are sell- 
Heavy#4... 449 . N sia _ ‘tole mete ing in a jobbing way at following prices: Shores, ex 
Medium 44. .6)@. 7 |Naptha .. . .1038- 111) tra mess $25430 per bbl; No 1s $144 18 per bbl; $7 00 
Drills, brown . .8)@. 9 Produce. 48 00 per bbl for No 2s, and extra 2s $12; $400 for 
Print cloths . .21@. A Apples,bbl. .150 @ 250 | No 3s; Bay of St. Lawrence mess and extra mess, $22 
Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 |" Gried, ¥ . .3@. 5 | @33 per bbl; No Is $18 per barrel; No 2s $12 50; Nova 
Prints, fancy . .5@. 6 sliced, @®..4@. 6 Scotia No Is $14; No 2s $9 60, and No 3s $6 25. 
Fish. evaporated, 6 @. &j 
Cod, ¥ qtl— Butter, ¥ b— P we . - 
Georges . .400 @450 | Creameries . 24 @. REPORT OF THE 
Dry Bank .225 @ 300] prm Vt.&N.Y.24 @. : : 
- " ‘ @ On > ~~ s 
Nova Seotias @ g $2 | fuir to good .22 a. 4 | BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
> oe = Amo 156. 
Hake ....175 @ 20 Western. ..16@. At Brighton and Watertown. 
idock ..150 @175 akers’ ...12@. 15 
+ ae liad te op ae RO el BY GEO. J. FOX. 
Mackerel— Small and ex! 40 @ 180 | : » weak ina ; Todne » 17 
No. 1, ¥ bb118 00 @25 00 Yellow eyes 205 @ 220 | For the week including Wednesday, Feb. 17, 1884. 
No.2. . . 1000 @13 00 Mediums .125 @ 150 | Amount of stock ty ” " : 
No.3 ...700@800 Red Kidneys? 10 @ 2 20 att e. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
swives . .300 @ 350 | Cheese — This week,. .. +. .1,610 7,885 oy 15,989 277 
—- . —— Sl 12 @. 13 Last week . o 0 0 6 Speee 9,672 25 15,661 4 
No. 1,¥ bbl 12 00 @13 00 Pir to good .1lkq@ 12 | Oney’rago, Feb. 20, 1,990 6,863 20 13,035 336 
Herring— iy farmdairy... @. . | Horses, ..+++- 216 
Scaled, ¥ box 12 @. a ie aby 2, ious 6 | cat . 'D SHEEP FROM SEVE 8 . 
Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 |Cranber’s,bbl1 12 00 @17 00 | — ” ek tie a =~ a og a 
, . E, ¥doz..23@. 24 attie. Sheep. ‘attle. Sheep. 
Filcar and Meat. Tincd. 136. 16 | Malme «02» 0888 R.Island&Conn.t  — 
Western sup. 275 4 3 “ Onions, ¥ bb] 3 50 4 375 New Hampshi 134 6s | Western... 630 5,200 
Common ext . 325 @ 375 Potatoes— Vermont - - 254 1,365|Camada.... — — 
Minnesota . .525 @ 625 ¥ bush 55 @ 63 | Massachusetts 206 622] Provinces,.. — ia. 
Patents .. .525 @ 600 Sweet.v bbl. ¢ New York ... 
Roller Flour . 450 @ 50 |poultry, ym . .9 3. i7 rr oe 
St.Louis. . .475 @500 |, 1: ee Te Seer 3 at 
Ohio&Indiana 4 60 @ 4 85 fiaies, ¢ bbl— g10.00 | CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &. | 
Michigan . -#£5 © os medium ,...+ @1300 | ., Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. | 
Oat Meal . .4 @ 565 fine 16 00 @17 00 | Fitchburg .. 196 682 | Eastern... . 332 
mye Miver + +960 @ 460 mixed... .. G14 00 | Lowell . .. 296 2,003 | Old Colony t4 
Corp Meal . . 240 @ 2.50 | Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 25 fy +* 4 682 5,200; On foot& boats 50 _ 
Fruit. (N.Y.&N.E. — _ 
Almonds— Beef a Teted ccccecscccesc celts VEE 
. » x © _ ee , es8— » - = - - ra a ‘ nai 
chat shell «+18 @- 16 |" West. ‘mess 11 00 g11 50 | DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Currants ... .44@. 54| —— - or ba re Sern , Maine— 
Dates ¥ & oeo+4@s 6 Mess .. .1425 @14 50 | F. H. Coolidge ie 3 25 
Figs, drums - 106. 2 Clear . . . 1500 @1600 | Glines & Weston. «+. 20 
Eayers oo 166. 2 Backs. . . 1600 @16 50 W.W. Hall .. cee 56 
Lemons,¥ box2 25 @ 3 |7 ard. tee, # ih .74@- $4 | C. P. Whittemore ... 16 
Oranges,¥ box! 75 @ 3 00 | caddies, ¥ th .84@-. 8} | Dyer & Cummings .. - 2 
Raisins, layer 3% @ 3 4 |Hams, smoked 104@. 11, | P. W. Thompson. «+ «+ + 30 ? 
Loose Muse 280 @ * v0 Hogs, dressed 9 53@. 6 | Libby & Merril! «++ - 135 50 
Furs. Salt—¥ hhd. } New Hampshitre— 
1 | . » 
Corrected by Dyer Taylor |. rk’s Ilona 270 @ 180 | J.O. Sanborn ... 6+. 54 100 - 
& Co., 36 Chauncey St. Ture pool »-10@115 L. B. Sargent&Co... ll 115 ) 
Mink, N.E. dark 7 a ” 50 bag, fine . .150 @ 250 | Freeman & Wood .. 12 120 s 
méskrat,winter,11 @. 12 Seed. | Dow & Moulton « + « . ze 110 0 
kits... +++ 2@. 3 |Corrected by Schlegel #|\i ‘py. l : 170 
Fox, red. . .100 @ 125 Fottiler. E. Judkins . Date. ah ri ox 
Marten ....75 @ 100 |Clover, red . .114@. 124 | : sei 
Raccoon ...25 @. 75 white Dutch 25 @. 30 | ermon ; 
House cat .. .10 @. 2% Alsike. «+++ . F.S. Kimball ... +. J Is 75 ) 
Beaver skins . 300 @ 600 | Grass, # bush— | A. B. Edwards... +s ) l 1 
Otter ... -600 @8 00 Herds ...175 @ 190 | G. W. Brownell .... 1 12 
Lynx +. »-250@400 Hungarian .. @125 | J. Engrem .. esses 4 4 
Bear ....500@1500| Millet ..... @125 | M.G.Planders..... 1 1¢ , 
cub . «+100 @ 400 Red Top,bag2 25 @ 250 | Taylor & Harpin... - 2 PI l 
Skunk... -124@. 9 Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 | J. B. Remick sess 6 
Wildcat... .25 @. 50 Lawn ...300 @ 400 N. K. Campbell ....- 4 15 10 
Fisher. . . -500 @ 8 00 K. 1. Bent... @ 300 L. W. Tinker. coeee 12 5 
Buffalo Robes— Ky. Blue .200 @ 250 | Sargent & Turner . ; 
Unlined. . 1000 @18 00 Orchard ...+ @250 | W.C. Brown 10 ) 5 
Lined. . . 1200 @25 00 | Buckwheat, bu . @ 12 J. H. Thomas 10 60 
. Barley, # bush @ 12% J. Carroll «ee cecse 12 
Goats. Rye, winter, bush @ 100 E. T. Sargent ...+ +> 1 144 
Corn, # 56 ths— ; Wheat, winter . @ 200 | W. Ricker ae 1) 4 ( 
Yellow ...58@- 60 | Flax Seed . .250 @ 300 | B.S. Hastings..... 4 11 0 
No. 1 mixed 57 @. 55 |Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 Flint & Blanchard... 4 . 110 
No. 2 mixed . S-- Calcutta, .180 @ 190 D. Roberson . . «2 2 6 2 
Ungraded . -54 @- 5° |Canary, Sicily 260 @ 275 | J. Golding .. +++. 105 
Steamer ..90 @- 43 Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 Piper & Pond ..46-+ 51 1s 
Oats, oe - 3G. t 4 J _ 
Wheat... 73 @ 10 Spices. Massachusetts 
Rye .s eee 71 @.- 75 |Cassia, Wb. 6 J.8.Henry. «eee 4 ) 
Barley. ... 75 @- 9 |Cloves...-- 19 | KE. W. Sears . uy 
Shorts, # ton 17 00 @18 00 |Ginger ... — C. Smith «oe wees l4 
Fine Feed, . 18 00 @1900 )Mace . e° 36 W.H. Bardwell ...-. 26 5! 
Middlings . . 2000 @2100 |Nutmegs ... 49 | G. W. Jones : 8 67 
Cotton Seed Meal— Pepper «++ 17 W.L. Fuller... e+. : 
pwt ».2 0+ @160 ; ‘h. | Scattering «1 +++ 5 
¥ ton. . 2650 @28 00 Starch | H. Bird & Co. wee oe 0 
of Wheat, #& ..64@. 7 | J. W. Davis... eee 12 
Hay—¥ 2000 Be. Corn, ¥® ...2j@. 44] H.H. Brown...... 10 
East.& North.13 00 @19 00 |Potato,¥b...3@. 34 — 
At on Scales—retail. Sugar. 4 
‘ I <a . yi Wil «ee eee ee ( 
eer : Ki 18 00 @2z 00 on eo ‘ , Ww Brows ‘ ) 
ene wr 175 air to g’dref 5 @. 53) J. Osborn , : 
Straw, 100 Bs poi ’ Prime refining 5}@. 5} | LL. Freelove .. eee « 
Hides and Skins. Centrifugal .5\@ 5 iii 
Calcutta cow, ¥ h— Refined,cube .. @. 6 . 
Slaughter . .124@. 18 Powdered... @ 6 A. N. Monroe > oo 630 
Dead gress » +. @. 104) Granulated a. 6 Hollis & CO. ws wees son 
B. Ayres, dry 224. + h Coffee crush .4j@. 6) | EH —o see ee oes 
Rio Grande . . 204@ - | Tallow. Adams & Chapman. . 
Tes y i @. 18 | 
—— os 7 4 10 | Rendered, WB .6@. 6) FOREIGN TRADE.—The market for cattle at Liver 
. AE Sila 4 ) |Grease «+++ -34@- 4 001 has, during the past week, declined 4d or 1 cent 
Goat skins.» »25 @- os Teas. y tb rhe r onthmad Fs ssed fee er does not seem 
Honey- eeieeens $2 @. 65 | to deter —— nts, but as ys as a ste ame r arrive a, 
Northern— 4 ao Mee te . space is taken, sometimes at low rates, but always 
ion vb ..16@. Gunpowde r¥ B20 @. % |} taken. Shipments this week have amounted to 1504 
Strained, ¥ hb 16 @. 25 Imperial — 20 S- 45 | head of cattle, and about 400 sheep, with 2553 qrs. beef 
Hyson. «++ +17 @. 36 and 140 carcasses of mutton. We quote cattle at Liv 
Hops. Young Hyson . 18 @. 35 | crpool at Gjd or 12ke ¥ tb for Sait” Renediinein dined 
1884,. 556+ +13 @. 19 ayers Skin. . a4 S 25 Good steers 12c; medium steers 10L4@11c; mutton 44d 
jSouchong «+ -38 @- 89 | and dressed beef 4jd against 5jd the previous } 
pomegys og [Oolong «++ +15 @. 55 | Steamer Iberian, for I erp l, took out 278 é attle, by 
Sole, B. Ayres . 21 6. a6 jJapan se ees 19 @. 40 | A. N. Monroe. Steamer Kansas, 365 cattle, by A. N 
Common . .21@. 25 | Amoys . 204. B | Monroe; 181 do by J. A athaway Durham City. 
mH PR Ee Tobacco. | for London, 480 cattle; 411 sheep by A. N. Monroe 
t ca - 21 @. 27 |Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— | Hol sks.—A fair demand for good grades at $2004 
aS, a. 28 Common .,.10@ 14 375 ¥ head. 
Calf skins, # h— | Medium...16@ 20 NORTHERN CATTLE 
ah. » 48 @. 51 Fine... ..20@. 35 2 — ag 
fine ea « -00 @. 85 | Selections , .40@ 45 PRICES ON 100 the. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Fe » 5 OSM | soeenee A: Be ~& E ue } rood oxen $800 @ 900 | Second qual. . $500 @6 00 
Lime. Mavana ceed ot ga. 50 | Fairto good7 00 @ 7 50 | Third quality. 400 @4 50 
Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 | Leaf—Choice .11 @. 13 Few pairs premium bullocks...... 925 @9 50 
Lumber. Good Westernl0 @. 12 Union Market, Wutertown. Tuesday, Feb. 17, 1585 
Pine, clear . 25 00 @60 00 | Com’n & med. “ q@. 10 | rhe actual receipts of cattle that came to hand up 
CoarseNo.5 16 00 @17 00 Lugs .++- ae a 1 - | toa late hour Tuesday forenoon was 878 head There 
Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 Havana .«.. 75 @i2% | were several Lad features at market to contend with 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 Yara - -624@ 674 | this week. The lateness of some of the trains—the 
Spruce— Wood and Bark. Eastern, Vermont Central and Rut! Il were the de 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1250 @13 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. linquents, the former arrived about noon, but the 
Refuse . . 1000 @1200 | Bark, hemlock10 00 @13 00 others above named gave us the slip af dur rain storm 
Hemlock boards— Wood, hard... @ 800 yroved to be snow further North, filling in upon the 
Nos. 1 & 2. 1000 @12 50 | cot, a 700 track, and retarding the progress of the live stock 
Refuse. . .9 00 a 9 50 | Whole sale prices ¥ aord. | Another difficulty was the icy condition of the yards 
Flooring boards— Bark ; Sige 8 00 @10 00 and roads in this vicinity, making it almost an impos 
> : ’ sibility to move the stock after their arrival; butchers 


Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @33 00 

Refuse . .2000 @22 00 
Clapboards— 

Extra pine 4000 @55 00 

Sap do. . . 3300 @50 00 


Wood, hard .475 @ 550 
Soft ... .450 @ 500 
Wool. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
Picklock. . .35 @. 37 











Spruce . .15 00 @3000 : 3 ‘ : 
Shingles . . . 150 @ 500 Choice XX o 0S 35 
Lathes ....200 @ 250 Fine X .. 33 

Molasses. Medium S = ’ 3 
Coarse .. . 2 2u 
New Orleans .40 @. 53 'Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Barbadoes, . .24 @. 26 Extra and XX30 @. 31 
Cienfuegos ..18@ 2 Fine... + -20@. 
Porto Rico 20 @. 46 Medium. . .30@ 
Nails. Common .8¢@ 
10d to 60ad— Other Western— 
¥ 100 the. . 125 @ 220 Fine andX .29 @. 30 
1 Medium . . .31 @. 32 
oul. Common 25 @. 26 
Linseed, Am. 52 4. 53 Pulledextra, 5 @. 33 
Crude sperm % @. 08 Superfine q. % 

Do. whale. .61 @. 63 BMG 2 eevee q@. 18 

Refined do. .66 @. 68 Combing fleece 35 @ 38 
Sperm, winter 102 @ 105 | Fine delaine. .35 @. 37 

Do. bleached! 07 @ 110 California... 9@. % 
Lard, West. Ex 62 @. 64 Texas.....U @. % 

Nos.1&2..53 @ 55 Canada pulled .25 @. 30 

Extra Boston 62 @. 65 do. combing. . @. .« 
Neatsfoot # gal.60 @. 90 Cape Good Hope26 @. 29 

REMARKS.—Advices from all leading centres indi 
cate a light trade, which all agree is owing to the | 


weather and to the blocking of avenues of transporta 


seems to be 


tion. ‘Wait till the clouds roll by” 

favorite air among business men just now, and the 
general feeling in the markets is o.e of continually 
increasing contidenve that the spring trade, when it 


does open, will open well. 

There is a fair demand for coal and some talk of 
higher prices. Coffee is firm for all grades, but the 
market is quiet 
prices are firm and for spot a shade higher, but specu 
lation in futures has been tame and dull and the busi 
ness of a limited character. The market has been 
quiet for both cotton and woolen goods. 
woolens are receiving more attention, and the clothing 
trade ‘s gradually improving. Brown and bleached 


sheetings and shirtings are firm and in some instances | 


prices are higher. Codfish and mackerel are in good 
demand and prices are fully sustained; hake, haddock 
and pollock are dull and quotations are nominal. The 
flour market shows very little change; business con 
tinues light, but millers very generally decline to make 


concessions, and flour is held very generally above the | 


views of buyers. In fact small lots of flour can be 
bought here almost as cheap as round lots can be con 
tracted for future de ivery from the mills. There isa 
very confident feeling that while the market may drag 
along for some weeks, prices must soon take a decided 
turn upward. The storms at the West have somewhat 
interrupted supplies and many leading brands are com 
paratively scarce. Corn is firm, but quotations are 
unchanged; oats are in moderate demand at steady 
prices; rye is quiet; barley in increased demand and 
firm; shorts and feed in good demand and prices fully 
sustained. The market for hides is firm, but sales 
have been extremely limited. There is increased ac 
tivity in the leather market, and shoe manufacturers 
are purchasing quite freely; prices have an upward 
tendency. Lumber is without change. New Orléans 
molasses is in fair demand at steady prices; other 
grades continue dull. Nails are firmer and, with small 
stocks, an advance is predicted. Linseed oil is firm 
and in fair fequest; lard oil unchanged and steady; 


sperm and whale oils are very firm but no charge in | 


Ears is noted; petroleum is in steady demand and 
1igh test oils are somewhat scarce. The pork market 
is active and firm; lard is quiet and enchenged: the 
demand for smoked hams is again outrunning the sup 
ply and prices are very firm. The market for raw 
sugars is quiet, but importers are not inclined to make 
any further conecssions in prices; refined grades are 
steady. There has been an active demand for fine 
grades of Formosa teas and prices are firm, and for 
some grades higher. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 
New York, Feb. 17.—Cotton 


firm; uplands or 


dinary 8 15-l6c; do good ordinary 103-16e: do low 
middling 10jc; do middling 11 3-16c; Orleans ordinary 
9 3 16c; do good ordinary 107-16c; do low middling 


lije; do middling 117-16c. Flour—market dal) and 
heavy, but the prices are not materially changed; No 
2 at $2 25@275; superfine Western and State at $2 50 
4300; common to good $5 0045 50; good to choice 
$3 6045 50; fancy white wheat Western extra $5 304 
550; Ohio $3 0045 50; St. Louis $3 0045 40; patent 
Minnesota 24754590. Southern flour #3 2045 75. 
Rye flour is firm; superfine $3 404385. Corn meal is 
dull; yellow Western $3 004320, and Brandywine 
$3 2043 25. Wheat—market a shade better but very 
little doing; No 2 spring 9ic; No3 winter red 86jc; 
No 2 winter red 92}c; No 1 red State ¥8c; No 1 white 
State Ylc. Rye qniet tarley firm. Barley Malt 
steady. Corn a shade higher, but less doing; No 3 at 
51, @5zc; No2 at 51ja@52jc. Oats higher and moder. 
ately active for export; No 3 at 36c; No 3 white 37c; 
No2at 37@37}c; No 2 white 35 438\4c; mixed Western 
36437 }c; white Western 38@40c; white State 38@40c. 
Pork firm; mess on the spot $425; clear back $15 75. 
Beef steady. Beef hams firm at $2050. Tierce beef 
firm; city ex ra India mess at $22424. Cut meats 
strong; pickled bellies at 6gc. Middles dull; long clear 
at $7. Lard higher and moderately active; Western 
steam on the spot quoted at $7 35; city steam at $7 15; 
refined $7 5547 80. Butter—firm; State 16@28c; West- 
ern 10@36c. Cheese is steady; Eastern 9@12jc; cream- 
ery skims 1@6)c; Western flat 8a@11\c. 


Chicago, Feb. 17.—Flour dull; choice to fancy 
white winters $4 254475; Michigan winters $3 50@ 
425; low grade winters $2 2543 00; fancy Western 
spring extra $3 25@3 75; good to choice spring extras 
$3 0043 50; Minnesota bakers’ $3 2543 75; common to 
good Minnesota $3 0043 40; low to choice spring su- 
perfine $2 004275; good to fancy Minnesota patent 
$4 500525. Rye flour $3 0043 25. Wheat higher; No 
3 Chicago spring 70474¢; No2 red 80c; No 3 do 70@71c. 
Corn stronger at 37} 4@37cqj. Oats firmat27@27jc. Rye 
firm; No2 63jc. Barley quiet; No 351a@56c. Pork 
—steady at $1341305. Lard higher at $7 00@7 02}. 
Bulk meats steady; shoulders $4 8044 90; short ri 
$6 4546 55; short clear $6 90.46 05. 


Milwaukee. Feb. 17.—Flour—steady. Wheat 
firm; No 2 Milwaukee 77jc. Corn steady; No 3 at 
39c. Oats dull; No 2 at 30c; No 2 white 30@30jc. 
Rye—higher; No 165}jc; No 2 at6le. Barley weak; 
No 2 spring 54jc; No 3 spring extra 51he. Provis- 
ions are higher; Mess pork $13 05. Lard $7 00. Hogs 
lower at $4 50@4 90. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 17.—Pork firm; mess at $13 25@ 
13 50. Lard steady; prime steam $705. Bulk Meats 
firm; shoulders $5 i24; short rib $675- Bacon firm; 
shoulders $600; short rib $7 624; short clear $7 874. 
ome quiet; common and light $3 90@5 00; packing 
butchers’ $4 70@5 35. 


FISH MARK}. 


Gloucester, Feb. 16, 1885.—The market for fish 
of all kinds at this port during the week has been 

















buoyant, and sales and shipments, as well as the vol- 
ume of business transacted, have exceeded the com- 





the | 


lhere is very little change in cotton, 


Men’s wear | 


9, 


bined business transactions of the past three weeks. 





























were loth to buy exceepting those who slaughter near 
by, the trade was however better than we expected it 
could be, and prices for the most part generally sus 
tained. There were a few pairs of cattle of a fancy 
quality disposed of vie DW, with other qualities 
within range of our quotations. material 
change. 


ut 


last No 


| SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 


Sales of two beef cows, not very fat, weighing 2350 


ths ut Sc live, by Hathaway # Co. 
Sales of 1 pair of three old steers; 1 pair of two 
year old steers; 2 fancy pairs of four year olds, and 


two nice pairs of oxen, the several lots weighing from 





2800 to 3600 tbs per pair at Ya@¥ic D by J. 
Crockett 

Sales of 2 oxen at $162, or 5jc # th, by I. B. Sar 
gent 

Sales of 21 oxen, estimated to dress from 1100 to 
1200 ths at 5jc, by L. Freelove. 

Sales of IS oxen, to dress from 9 to 04 cwt, at Sai 


D W, by 8. Hastings 
Sales of 14 6xen, the home weight from 4000 to 4500 
tbs at Vie D W, by C. Smith 
Sales of 2 oxen to dress 1200 ths each at Ofc DW; 
oxen, av 1600 tbs at Shc live; 2 oxen dress 850 ths at 
17e DW. 
Sales of 4 oxen, dress 1000 ths at S§c; 6 oxen dr 
1100 ths at &}c, by Freeman & Co 
| Sales of 4 nice oxen, dress from 1000 to 1250 ths a 
| DW; 9 do, dress 1000 ths at Se; 10 steers and cow 
dress 600 and 700 ths at Ga7¢ D W, by J. ©. Sanbort 
Sales of 4 oxen, dress from 1050 to 1400 ths a 


Db W, by W.C. Brown. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


| Extra. . $6 504675 | Light to fair $5 62446 00 
Good °— 6 12446374] Slim. .... 500 @53?4 
A few lots of premium steers cost . a7 00 
Brighton, Tuesdau and Wednesday, Feb. 17 and 1s 
This has been a broken week for the live stock traflix 


rhe latest arrivals of cattle were on Monday, of seven 
teen car loads, Last Saturday two car loads arrived 
| and nothing before that, since last Wednesday It can 


be understood that butchers were beginning to take 
the matter somewhat seriously. City butchers must 
have cattle for beef to supply their regular trade; 
they dipped into the northern at Watertown, what 
they could, early Tuesday Dealers are lovoking for 
ward to something over the Boston & Albany late on 
Wednesday, bat the snow blockade was too severe for 


the most determined to car cattle, or any other live 
stock from Chicago last Friday; a few car loads of 
State cattle were readily disposed of. Prices are quite 


stiffon all grades and a fair demand when off 


rec 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOS. 


10 Western steers averaging 1308 ths at Sic live; 15 
| Steers av 1254 ths at $660; 15 do av 1155 the at #6; 16 
do av 1376 tbs at $6 64, by A. N. Monroe. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 
AT WATERTOWN. 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$754@100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to 350; farrow cows $16 to $30; year- 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to 830; three-years 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 244a7hc ¥ b. Fancy milch 
$50a80. 


The arrivals were late, but consisted of 222 head of 
We did not have an opportunity of examin 
ing the quality, but we learn that the offerings were 
composed of beef oxen, many of good quality; also a 
scattering pair of working oxen, milch cows, et« 


| Cattle. 


sales of cattle at Brighton on 


Wednesday, Feb. 18 rhere were only 2 double deck 
cars of sheep over the Boston & Albany BR. R , to-day 


| 
| 
| 
| Late arrivals and 
} 
rhe trade in cattle for beef or milch cows, and work 


ing oxe n, was slow. Sales of 3 epringers for $120, and 
1 new milch cow at #40, by G. W. Brownell. Sales of 
| 3springers at $40 each, and | new milech cow, at #50, 


by J. Me loy. Sales ofa number of springers at #35, 
and new milch cows at $50, by Glines & Weston. 
Sales of 1 pr working oxen, 7 ft, weighing 3000 ths, at 
$150; 1 pr of girthing 6ftsin, weighing 2800 the, at 
$140; 1 pr 6 ft 4 in cattle, weighing 2500 ths, at $125, by 
H M. Taft. Sales of 1 pr working oxen 3000 ths, at 
$145; 1 pr 6 ft 6 in cattle, 2500 the at $115; 1 pr gth oft 
_ — th, at $130 the pair, by J. D. Hosmer. Sales 
of 30 beef oven average 1450 the, at Sic live: 9do av 
1300 ths at 5c; 5 new milch cows at $ a 46 ; 1 springer 
- $50, 1 new miich cow at #50, by Libby & Co. Sales 
of 2 oxen, weight 4240 ths at 6Jc live, and 1 i T at 
$55, by Skillings & Brigham. ; a. 
New MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS.—A number 
of cows were taken at $40@50 per head; a fair de 
mand. Sales of 6 milch cows and 1 springer at $40 
per head, by W.C. Brown. Sales of 3 milch cows at 
$40 per head, and 1 springer at $42, by Freeman & Co 
VEAL CALVES.—Su y tak i 
L.VES.—Supply taken readily at 54a7\c 
ib, if in fair to fine flesh. Sales of 24 veals a. aK 
at 6he, by W. Ricker. : 
STORK Pics AND Far Hoas.—TI i F 
Q f -—The arrivals of 
Hh ~ 989 head for the week, that cost 5abhe ra 
is heen pigs forded, and no demand; we noticed only 
— ie Owners wished they had left them at 
LIVE PoULTRY.— 
10c for mixed lots. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 
Prices—Sheep 
$2 254575 # he 


The market was not heavily supplie 
se Pw asta aed in a hea thy ra gay 
“J of previous prices was 
At Watertown there we ras concerned. 
probably nearly 1000 more toarrive” _*: 4+ ally 
disposed of their flocks shortly after being ewes "1 rally 
the best of the offerings were taken readil Tt » and 
lot noticed was 40 lambs by G. W Sone in’ = 
flesh, weighing 91 tbs at 6he # ®: he also ua n good 
26 sheep and lambs, average 125 the at 51 sold a lot of 
of a small lot of sheep, average 110 he. v8. Sales 
Brown. Sales of 100 sheep that aye > 5e, by W. C. 

by Freeman & Co. Sales of 100 sheep fed by 1r'| 

weighing 9 tbs at 4jc; 37 do, ave e 100 rd - Dana, 
do, weighing 1330 Ibs at 4ie, by f Ss at Se; 14 
Sales of 33 sheep av. 100 ths at Sic A Lae 
Sales of 93 sheep, weight 7510 ths at 4e'by J ooo 


rn. 
HIVES, PELs, SWINE, &o. 


Tr 


But very little offered; sales at 


Dw Lambs, in lots, 2}4@5jc ¥ B, or 


Brighton hides, 6447; 
b. aecom shies ailey'b: ay pee Fr 
le w— on, $ te 
ern fat hogs, 5a5}c ¥ ey - %Yanet West 
watio. Shee woking cocaet't ~~ dressed hoge, 
Lamb skins 60ca@1 10. od skins 604750 ea' 


GENERAL REMARKS.— re wi 
stock, but rather a shortness of a not # glut of live 
of the snow blockade in the West, wit effects 


y. 
be seriously felt here. We could discover: a wilt? 





casa he fsa as tees 


110 hha, 











1885. 


about buying. Our quotations of last week were +) 
ruling figures of this market. Prices were eustaiy, 
of cheep of all grades; as a matter of course. +), 
who had choice flocks were beset on all sides, and +), 
one who made the best bid was sure to wi; , 
market for hogs is je higher, owing to light»; 
at Chicago, and less to be off 
Veal calves selling at firm prices, 
abundant supply. Milch cows were not « 
readily as two weeks ago; they are all wa 
the worst part of buying was ‘o get them «afi 
on the icy streets. Poultry, what litth 
at steady prices. 


irr 
ed for this 
with 


not an 


arr 


CATTLE MARKETS. 


Chicago, Feb. 16, 1885.—Cattle—the mark 





exports at $5 9046 25; shipping at 24 

#2 5004 50; Texans #44475; stockers @ 
ers $4:2044 60. Hogs—market steady; re g! 
and shipping $4 40@4 70; heavy packing and 
$4 7545 10; light $4 354485; skips @3 S04 4 
—market steady; common $2 4045 25 & cw 






to good $3 5044 25; choice to extra 34 , 
eb. 17 —Cattle—the market is stronger 
$146 25; butchers #2 5004 50 Texans 3 
stockers @200a@4; feeders #444 50 i 
stronger and Sa@10c higher on good ‘ 
packing and shipping $4 4044 80; heavy 
shipping $4 9045 25 light #4 a4 o , 
4440. Sheep—market firm; common t 


a3 50 # ewt; good to choice $3 7544 5 


BUsTON WOOL MARKET’ 




















Kox'on, Fe 
| The demand for wool continues gx ? 
the business of the week shows a 
pared with last week, it is still a 
amounting to 2,681,200 the of : 
in fact is fully up to « xpecta 
concerned, but there has been no im 
prices, and we see no indication of ‘ 
| Holders appear disposed to close off i 
as possible, and manufacturers ha * 
chasers because there is no possibility 
at present. So far as prices are c 
is and has been unsatisfactory, and 
some months past have net ena 
vance prices in the least. Even the 
grades are now selling at cost when w 
ruling prices in the country in J iat \t 
time there is no more wool in the 
wanted. Even during the pas 
facturing business has been 
consumption of wool shows a 
years, and it is ¢ den ha 
on hand, especially as the in 
wools will be light. Wher 
| ing at very low prices 
| higher ces for wool, even w k 
reduced and assortments mu ' 
for goods has been gradually imy y : 
mencement of the vear, bur the improveme d : 
beep sufficient to bring about any fs rv 
raw rit 
tT! nand f Ohi and other eces haa ber 
mor: tive and fine fleeces are fh A 
The prices, however, remain precise! ppearing 
tieed { yme ti } . 
f 1 “ ishe 4 
ch roke conse 
be Prices ij 
ial w 
Advices trom s&s hat the «t 
in that marke é luced, and 
i now Vv kind on hat 
point l ( nia Spring w 
pon ‘ irket, and if off 
is tne “ ! iready 
I nue arrive | 
t f ind at lower pric 
! I lo ‘ sedi on the 1th, a 
ustained roughout 1} has bee 
ought for the United State Hy 
Sales of the week have been ‘ 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The ale 
0,000 the XX and above ‘ U X\ 
Sc; 3000 ths X and above at « 0 i \ 
»,000 the X at te; S000 thx X ‘ 
le; and 33,000 ths X at 32a34c ¥ ff 
Michigan Fleeces—The ‘ 
$e: 40,000 ths No 1 eo wT 
New York Flee I 
me wT 
Other Fle I 
and Om 
¥ b 
Combing and Delaine | ‘ 
0,000 ths O} fine dela n 
combing at 35« 0,000 tN M 
000 ths No | con ng a I 
ing one quarter and three-cig! 
Ibs one qua at ‘ 4 t 
at 25c; 2500 i ‘ 
ing at 2242s WO Tt mit 
braid at 224c ¥ 1 
lexas Wor rT) sale 
at I17ale + 0 tt 
and 75,000 Ibs f ny 
Perritory We I 
at 000 tt 
6al7e: and ‘ " 
Oregon W l 
terms 
Gecrgia and § I 
burry Georgia at ul 
Unwashed and Unmerchant et 
include 1500 the tf t t 
1,000 Ibs at 24 > 0 tt 
21; 1000 ths No 2 at 4 OR 
Ibs a vn 
Ca rnia W The sal ‘ 
at xc; 520,000 th “} re 
0,000 tbs fall at 14 D 1500 it 
Pulled Wool 
i BNE 000 ths st 's 
we; 6000 ths A super at 2sc; 54,000 t 
1400 ths X at Vs 0 ths tine 
combing at 27 \ 000 It 
and 400 ths No lat 1 i 
Scoured Wool—The s i 
Ball 1700 ths at 44 H),4 1 i 
We; S00 ths at 45 00 Tl at 4 
000 Ibs ut 45 ind 2000 Ibs at 2 t 
sundries sule ne Ti i 
3000 ths tags at 30¢ 00 ths ks a 
sundries at sc # 
Foreign Wovi— The sales it i 
at 38; 41,000 tbs Australian at 
Mediterranea urpe n priva - 
List 
a = | 1) ne aioe : 
Financial Alatters, 
BALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES 
’ 70 ere ewe ermny © . P 
U.S. Pacific6s, 1895. 2. 1s s+ eevee i 
«44's bem eo 
"= @escete eee ee ee 
Dist. of Columbia 3.65s 
Boston & Albany R. R. 7s 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 7 
Boston & Maine R. KR. 78 
Fasteru R. KR. 68 . «+ + ee 
New York & New England R. Rt 
Rutland KR. R.68 ... + +e 
Boston Water PowerCo ....,. 
Boston Land Company 
Boston Gas Light Co 
Bell Telephone eeee 
Boston & Albany RK. R. . 
Boston & Lowell R.R. . ww ee q 
boston & Maine KR. RK : 
Boston & Providence R. R 
Cheshire R. R. pref... 6 ee ee eee ee 4 
Concord R.R. .... , 
Connecticut River R. RK 
Kastern R.R.. .. 2.22 se ee . ° oe 4 
Fitchburg R. R. . eee , , | h 
Manchester & Lawrence KR. RK coe eeenee i 
Maine Central R.R ° eee . ° h 
Nashua & Lowell R. R. . coo %e , 4 
New York & New England R.R..... ° . ‘ 
Northern R. R ‘ 
Norwich & Worcester R. R °° 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. pre 
Old Colony R. KR. . = l 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth RK. R e 1 
Rutland, R. R. pref 
Union Pacific RK. RK. . Terre 
Vermont & Canada R.R a a 
Vermont & Massa 


husetteR.R.. wee ee eee I 
Worcester & Nashua R.R ° eee ° 


DIPHTHERIA! | 





~ aig 





dee PROSTRATION which follows y 
Diphtt | 1M Ww 
wil it ‘ 
” i experien 7 
WwW i ter? 
The s how t re 
Bloring a rat propertic f 


Hood's iw 05 visi 
Sarsaparilla: 


eradicates 
nt the « r, 


> the « 


bringing t 





and vigor of robust hea 
LOWELL, MASS 
Messrs. C. I pn & ¢ Gentler 
My little girl ha 
The disease k 
witht 
OD'S SARSAPAI 
yanel bor Aft 

ita few days we ne 
r the bette she beg 
It seemed to take 
had leftin her blood, t 
ble in her 








recomme 
greatad 


Buttertie 
“ 
That Extreme T Fe 
* The first bottle has d y d 
reat deal of good 
ress her now, nor d 
extreme tired feeling whi 
taking Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA 


ired Feeling.” 


\ 





hi I 
oes she 


} } 
nh Sie 


Sold by all ists. ‘ f 
bottles for £5. Prepared ( lL HoowU 


& CO., Apothecaric Lowe i M 2. 
**Maryland, My Maryland.” 


Six ‘ 


s Tooth-Powder, Only 25 ( 


So 


Wives 


and noble mer 


“Prett 
ly daughters 
“My farm lies in a rather k und ma 
and 

“My wife 

“Who 


uation, 





“Was a very 


pretty nile he 
Twenty years ago, becam¢ 
“Sallow !” 

“Hollow-eved !’ 


““Withered and aged 


ar) 


Before her time, from 


“Malarial vapors, though she ma 


lar complaint, not being of the g 


causing me great uneasiness. 
“A short time ago I purchased y 


the children, who had a very severe atta é 


jousness, and it occurred to me that 
might help my wife, as I found that 
upon recovery, had 


“Lost!” 


“Her sallowness, and looked as 


blown daisy. Well, the story is soot 


wife, today, has gained ber old-time | 
compound interest, and is now as handsot 
tron (if I do say it myself,) as can be fou 
county, which is noted for pretty wom 
have only Hop Bitters to thank for it. 

“The dear creature just looked over ™) 
and says ‘I can flatter equal to the days 
courtship,’ and that reminds me there 
more pretty wives if my brother farmers 
as I have done.” 

Hoping you may long be spared to do 
thankfully remain, 


re 


Cc. L. JAMES 


. } 
BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., M 
May 26th, Is°. ) 





iops 
#@ None genuine without a bunch of gree" - 
the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous © 


on 
with “Hep” or “Hops” in their name. 
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New England Farmer, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





i{dvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 
Rusiness Notices, first “ wes 
Each subsequent ‘6 mse Ss & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...50 “ “ 
Advertisements must be eent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 
fransient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ga The above are net prices for all advertising less 
han $100 in amount. 
TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
rhe following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
r the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
ecribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 


W. NYE, . Worcester Co., Ms. 


eeeeo eee 


ke. W. CHEEVER,... . + .AppIson and Rut- 
LAND Cos., VT 

M. P. RICHARDSON, . . . SULLIVAN Co., N. H. 

A. W. WINGATE,.... « « MERRIMAC, BEL- 


KNAP, and GRAFTON Cos., N. H. 
LESTER BARNES, ... + »- MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
ions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
n their label will always show how far they have 
aid up. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
New subs#ribers who pay not less than one year 
ddvance, will also receive, in connection 
the New EnGLaAnpD FARMER, twelve consecu- 
aoe serene THE POWLERY,.RAST. 
iper, devoted entirely to the poultry interest. 
e Poultry Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
issue 


ite publication, containing in each 


velve or more columns of just such practical in- 


rmation upon the breeding, rearing, feeding 


nd marketing of poultry, as is needed by 


| to every farmer, and it will be furnished 





ew subscribers on the above terms, without fur- 
r charge of any kind 


[THE POULTRY POST will also be sent, on 


isely the same terms, to our old subscribers. 


at is, any subscriber now upon our list, who 
ys for his FARMER for one year in advance from 


he Ist of the current month, will receive the 


twelve monthly numbers of the Poultry Post, 


vithout further charge. We are obliged to make 
this stipulation in order to have the subscriptions 


both papers bear the same date, thus avoiding 


ssible errors on our own books, or those of the | 


Poultry Post. 





Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 


H. H. ROSE, 
CARPENTER and BUILDER, 

vy 33 HAWKINS St., BOSTON. 

AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 

AND DEALERS IN 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
Street, Boston. 


26 Blackstone 


Keres. AFrep. L. Keyes. CHas. A. KEYES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 





Ww. F. BRooKs. BOSTON: CuHas. O. BROOKS. 
INSURANCE. 
Oulncy, Mutual Fire Ingyrangs .°- | 


$271,818.40 


THE 


ENGLAND 


FARMER ---- AN 





THE JANUARY FIRE LOSS. 
The New York Bulletin makes up its record 
of fires in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the month of January, and finds that there 
were no fewer than 223 fires where the reported 
loss was from $10,000 upwards. The aggre- 
gate loss by these 223 fires was about 87 ,400.- 
000. Adding an estimate of only $1,100,000 
for fires of less loss than $10,000, and for un- 
numbered unrecorded fires, it is within bounds 
to put the fire-waste of January in the United 
States and Canada at $8,500,000. This is 
1,000,000 more ‘han the average fire loss in 
January during the previous nine years, and, 
obviously, shows no improvement, in a con- 
servative direction, which gives any promise 
for the year just entered upon. 
The Bulletin is inclined to look upon care- 
lessness as being the principal cause of these 
fires, and rascality as the second, leaving the 


of the property destroyed is not directly or 
indirectly to blame, as only a very small frac- 


tion of the whole number. The only remedy 


it impossible for a man to collect his insurance 
when the fire originates on his own premises ; 
in other words not to permit a man to insure 
against his own carelessness or that of his 
family or servants, or against bis own wilful 





criminality. 


|'THE WEATHER AND THE PORK 
TRADE. 


The Cincinnati Price Current says that the 


| cold weather and storms of the past six weeks | 


| have not only greatly curtailed the supply of 
hogs in the great markets of the West during 

{ the past few weeks, by blockading the trans- 
portation lines, but that these same causes 
| have operated to reduce the number that will 
‘come to market later jr the BERN, bya? 
lots of hogs designed for marketing this month 
will not be available until later. The excep- 
tional untavorableness of the season will also 
have its effect in curtailing summer supplies, 
for losses of young stock have Deen cavere, 
This is not the only case in regard to swine, 
but also as to cattle and sheep, especially the 
latter. It 

| modification of the mid-winter estimates of the 


is now evident that considerable 


hog supplies will result from causes men- 


| tioned. The seven principal cities will prob- 
| ably fail below the estimates 200,000 hogs ; 

it is difficult now to approximate the variation 

for other points; possibly the increase for all 
points for the winter may not be much, if any, 
over 700,000 hogs, compared with last year; 
it may fall short of this. The unfavorable 
weather has also tended to reduce the weight 


of hogs for the latter part of the season. 





A New Seep Srore.—C. H. Thompson & Co. 
the young and enterprising house of three years’ 
standing, have just completed a new and commod- 
ious seed room, which they were compelled to add 
They 
have now the largest and most complete seed room 
in New England, containing separate wholesale 
and retail departments; having added every new 
device to facilitate the filling of all orders intrusted 
to them with accuracy and dispatch, and are in a 
position to serve all their customers with even more 
gratifying results than ever before. The growth of 
this young house is without a parallel in their line; 
starting with only two floors in which to conduct a 


owing to their trade doubling the past year. 


Seed and Agricultural Tool business, they have 
been obliged, by the large trade so generously be- 
stowed on them, to add from time to time, until 
they now occupy the entire buildings at No. 71 
Clinton and 80 and 82 South Market Streets (above 


the ground floor) comprising eleven floors, of the 
large dimensions of 100x40 feet, and carry in stock 
a large and complete assortment of everything con- 
nected with the Agricultural Tool, Seed and Wood- 
They have divided the business 


en Ware Trade. 
into several departments with pleasant and cour- 


teous men at the head, with a full corps of efficient 
and agreeable clerks, who consider it a pleasure to 
show goods at any and all times. 
logue is now ready for mailing to all applicants. 
We are satisfied that all that visit their store will be 
repaid by obtaining their prices and examining 
their stock. We predict for this house a large and 
rapidly increasing DUSING§S WHICH tricte acet~iey, 
determination and perseverance entitle them to. 


Surplus over Re-Insurance, «+s sss. 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ... 6 » 22,268.97 | 
Gainin Cash Surplus the past year,... .  18,309,66 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Tota) Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 


cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per | 


cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and 7. 


Cras. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 


General Hutelligence. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Lewis, who died quite sud- 
enly at her residence in this city on the 30th 
ilt., has been a valued literary contributor to 

NEW Farmer during the 
1ole period of its existence in its present 


ENGLAND 


, having begun, in the columns of the 
lay Rambler, before it was con- 

ited with this paper, a series of ‘‘Sunday 

I nus,” short, practical essays, generally 
tion from the Holy Scriptures, as 

and clear in style, and 
thoroug! mbued with the spirit of Christian 
ind endeavor, free from all trace of sec- 


inism or bigotry, but fervent earnest and 


ple 


votional. This series of papers were con- 


tinued in the Farmer for many years, until | 


the number reached to 
They were widely copied, not only by the 
secular press, but even the religious journals 
representing every shade of denominational 
opinion, found, in the sweet spirit of Christian 
love and faith that breathed through every 
line of her writings, an ample excuse for 


Of 


late years, Mrs. Lewis has written less fre- 


transferring them to their own columns. 


quently, her contributions being for the most 
part in poetry. Like her prose writings her 
verses are simple in diction, and smooth in 
reading, showing a great love of Nature, and 
a depth and tenderness of feeling that elevat- 


ed them far above tke ordinary newspaper | 


poetry of the day. 
Ingersoll and his client Dorsey 
Both 


Robert G. 


are going to Europe for a year or two. 


have become rich from the profits of the Dor- | 


sey cattle ranche in New Mexico, which yield- 
ed a net profit of 8300,000 last year, and is 
expected to average $500,000 a year here- 
ilter. 
Francis A. Drexel, the head of the famous 
banking house in New York, Philadelphia and 
Paris, died in Philadelphia last Sunday after a 
} 


iort illness. 

Dr. Henry Helmbold, whose name became 
widely known in connection with a patent 
medicine which he manufactured, was releas- 

! on Thursday from the Norristown Insane 
confined since 


had been 


Hlis release was effected by 


\sylum, where he 
June 21, 1881. 
the persistent efforts of his wife. 

Mr. 


l'reasurer of the Norwich & Worcester Rail- 


George L. Perkins, of Norwich, Ct., 
road Company, is past 97 years old, and is 
probably the oldest man now engaged in pub- 


ic business in the county. He enjoys excel- 


lent health, and would be taken for a much 
younger man. 

The wife of Mr. Lowell, the United States 
Minister, is seriously ill in London. She was 
taken sick at Madrid some time since with ty- 
phoid fever and has never really recovered 
from the effects of it. 

Mr. Benjamin P. Cheney of Boston, who 
isa native of New Hampshire, has recently 
arranged for the carrying out of an intention 
formed in 1882 to present to New Hampshire, 
the native State of Daniel Webster, a statue 
of that eminent statesman. It is to be exe- 
cuted in bronze by Thomas Ball, who is to 
receive $8,000 for the work. The statue, 
which is to be completed, if practicable, as 
carly as November next, will be placed upon 
a suitable pedestal resting upon a permanent 
foundation in the yard of the State House in 
New Hampshire has at present no 
statue of Webster. 


Concord. 





PROVERBIAL —It is an old proverb that “There 
is no sense like common-sense,” and perhaps it 
would be almost as much of a truism to say that 
there is no fertilizer like the Common Sense Ferti- 
lizer, an article which the manufacturers endeavor 
to mnake, as the seedsmen say, “true to name,” by 
compounding it of those substances which the uni 
versal experience of old agriculturists has proved 
to be the richest in fertilizing material, such as 
Nature herself uses in her agricultural operations 
See advertisement in another cclumn. 





Australia bas a cave larger than the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky. It is called the Genoian. 


about three hundred. | in 
| with 2000 teachers. 


Frioripa, “THe LANp or FLowers,” is a para- 


dise for the invalid, and the “Fountain of Youth” | 


was once thought to be hid in one of its forest 
glades. It is now the haven of many consumptives, 
who find benefit in ber genial warmth and fragrant 
flowers. The consumptive invalid need not neces- 
sarily go so far from home and friends to get relief. 


| For if not in the last stages of disease, Dr. R. V. 
Pierce’s “Golden 


Medical Discovery” will restore 
For all chronic tnroat, bronchial 


to perfect health. 
By 


and lung diseases it is a most reliable specific. 
all druggists. 


In Bengal and Northern India no native gentle- 
man, whatever his rank. age, or character may be, 
can visit a place of public resort frequented by 
Englishmen, especially if it be in native dress, 
without a certain risk of insult and rough treat- 
ment. Railway traveling is notoriously dangerous 
for them in this respect, and men of high position 
are often openly insulted by the guard, and told to 
make room for an English traveller by leaving the 
car. They need a 14th amendment in that country. 


Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength,-her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these“ important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the serious political troubles 
of Peru, the country is reported to be flourishing 
in various respects. The people take great interest 
in education, and the schools contain 19,000 pupils, 
Agriculture prospers, and last 
year the wheat crop was 10,000,000 bushels, and 
the oat crop 7,000,000 bushels. 
pass all neighboring countries. 
000 sheep and 1,000,000 cattle. 


There are 15,000,- 


CaTarru Curep.—A clergyman, after suffering | 


a number of years from that loathsome disease, 
Catarrh, after trying every known remedy without 
success, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cured and saved him trom death. Any suf- 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 
199 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 13teop46 


Tue forests of California are doomed. Michi- 
| gan lumber merchants, having nearly denuded that 
| State of forests, have been prospecting in Califor- 
nia and Oregon, and it is reported will invest $3,- 
000,000 in the virgin forests of California as soon 
as the titles can be perfected. When will the whole- 
sale destruction of forests end ? 


F. W. Downino, Ravenna, Ohio, proprietor of 
| Beachwood Creamery, (600 cows) says Jan. 7, 
| 1885: “I have used four of the leading Butter Col- 
ors. I find Thatcher’s Orange Butter Color much 
the best, just what we want. H. D. Thatcher & 
Co., Manufacturers, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Tue Nantucket Museum claims to have the only 
full grown jaw of asperm whale in America. In 
1865 a whaler from the twin island captured the 
monster from which the jaw was taken and which 
measured 87 feet in length by 36 in circumference, 
and had the enormous weight of 200 tons. It 
yielded 4500 gallons of oil. The jaw weighs 800 
pounds, is 17 feet long and has 46 huge teeth. 


Hale's Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50¢.&$1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hil’'s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 
ly7 
Tue roller skating craze has affected the market 
for boxwood. The demand for wood of the size 
suitable for rollers has grown to such an extent, 
that wood that could be sold eighteen months ago 
for 336 a ton cannot be afforded for less than $120. 


James Py e#’s PeARr.INe is highly indorsed by 
housekeepers and others who have tried it. No 
soap is required, and cleaning is done with a saving 
of much time and labor. All housekeepers should 
use it. 

Tux California papers chronicle a remarkable 
yield of honey gathered in an apiary near River- 
side. The yield for the season from thirty-three 
hives was seven and a half tons, or 414 pounds to 
the hive. 


Every mother should have Arnica & Oil Lini- 
ment always in the house in case of accident from 
burns, scalds, or bruises. 


Chinese exports of tea to Great Britain last year 
fell off 11,000,000 pounds, and to the United States 
4,000,000 pounds, as compared with 1883. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Its Use in Lung Troubies. 

Dr. Hiram Caporetro. of Jacksonville, Fla., 
says: “I have for the last ten months Ee 
your Emulsion, to patients suffering from lang 
pee bles, and they seem to be greatly benefited by 

8 use. 


Ir pays Western farmers to shell their corn, and 
sell the cobs separately. ‘The demand for corn-cob 
pipes has raised the price of hitherto worthless 
cobs to $24 a wagon load. 

Impure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as m, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples 
In this condition of the blood try the VEGETINE, 
and cure these affections. As @ blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 

In Bohemia, beet root sugar is the leading article 
manufactured. There are 240 manufactories, which 
utilize the growth of three and a half million hee- 
tares + hectare is nearly two and a half acres), 
and 220,000 laborers are employed. On account of 
over-production prices fell off one third in 1884. 


Pvriry your bi tone u the system, and reg- 
ulate the di ous ne by taking Hood 's Sarsa- 
parilla. Sold by all droggists. 

THREE hundred wooden images 

urch: 
who secured them for fifty cents each. 

It outrivals all—Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 


of saints, stolen 
the fuel 








WILL TEA ADVANCE? 


We have asked the question, but cannot 
answer it. At the same time there are indi- 
cations pointing strongly in the affirmative. 
We read daily, over our cup of tea, as to the 
condition of the war between France and 
China, but do not generally think what an 
important relation they bear to matters of 
home interest. At present, activity has cen- 
tered around the Island of Formosa; French 
vessels of war surround the coast; French 
forces are on that island, and the inhabitants 
on the island are somewhat unsettled in their 
occupation. : 

All this has an important bearing upon this 


purely accidental fires, for which the owner 


for this state of affairs would be a law making 


A fine seed cata- | 


This is said to sur- | 


question, as, out of the fifteen million oo 
of tea which we import from China each year, 
eleven million pounds comes from the Island 
of Formosa. Another important fact, in this 
connection, is, that the best quality of Oolong 
sold in our market, is furnished by the Island 
of Formosa. 

The resident buyers, at Shanghai and 
Amoy, of some of the large China Commis- 
sion Houses, are now in this city, and from 
the reports of those who left Tamsui—in the 
northern part of Formosa—just before the es- 
tablishment of the French blockade, there is 
reason to believe that the supply of tea for 
the coming season will both be restricted in 
quantity and inferior in quality. 





twenty miles from Tamsui, which is now oc- 
cupied by the French forces. These planta- 
| tions are said to be not only neglected, but 
| more or less injured and destroyed by the op- 
erations of the contending armies. New 
plants are set out each season; for, usually 
the plant produces not lon er than four years. 
This season no new plants have been set, and 
the young plants which were set last season, 
as well as those set out the year before, still 
require careful cultivation before ~~ will be 
productive. It seems quite probable, there- 
:| fore, that even should peace be immediately 
declared, and the tea export carried on as 
usual. the decrease in Formosa teas would he 
somewhere between twenty and forty per 
cent. 

‘‘In addition to this,” said a prominent tea 
merchant, ‘‘the tea growers, or farmers, sell 
| advances Hoe ee, middlemen, who receive 
and bankers and hypothecate their purchases 
to them against such advances. With the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs in China, neither 
the banks nor the foreign houses are now 
willing to make such advances, so that at best 
| the receipts from the interior will be very 
| Gradual during the coming season and no 
| doubt proportionately restricted in quantity. 
| **The tea season begins tu April and May. 
rhe French operations in China this year were 
delayed until the tea had been gathered and 
was in the shipping ports under hypothecation 
to or ownership of foreign banks and commis- 
sion houses. The French, therefore, could 
not take any action which would prevent the 
| export of this season's crop without seriously 

interfering with English and American trade, 
so that up to the present time we have not 
felt the effect of the China war on the supply 
of tea. 

‘‘No money advances will be made on the 
crop during the coming season, and the tea 
will belong to the Chinamen. _Itis, therefore, 
probable that the French will endeavor to 
prevent its exportation. The largest and 
best informed houses in the trade are antici- 
pating a short supply next season, and I un- 
derstand have been quietly purchasing at pri- 








vate sale large invoices out of the late arrivals | 


by Suez steamers. The market has advanced, 
however, only about 10 per cent, the interest- 
ed parties being desirous of keeping the price 
down until they can secure large stocks. In 
the last China war, teas were about $1 a 
pound. A considerable advance is looked for 
in the near future, and tea men expect a new 
era ina trade which has been exceptionally 
depressed for several years past.” 

A gentleman connected with a prominent 
tea house in this city, and who has just re- 
turned from China, does not anticipate a 
higher rise in tea than 10 per cent above what 
itis now. Still he thinks that there is an ex- 
cellent chance for speculators to make money, 
and adds: 
strongly tempted to invest largely in Formosa 
tea. Still, if people cannot get Formosa tea, 
they will learn to drink inferior*teas, so that 
this fact will tend to keep the price low.”—N. 
Y. Mercantile Journal. 





The Mormon Temple at Salt Lake will yet re- 
quire more than four years for its completion, and 
will cost 33,000,000. 


| Tur cotton seed is becoming so valuable that it 

| is prophesied that the position of cotton seed in the 

| market will soon work changes in the entire cotton 
situation. 


| The World Abroad. 


| 
| SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
| 





PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

One of the consequences of the recent dynamite 
explosions has been the promulgation of new rules 
restricting admission to the galleries of the House 
of Commons, by which it is feared that the work 
of the reporters will be seriously hindered, and 
hints are thrown out that, if this shall prove to be 
the case, parliamentary discussions will not find 
their way into print at all. It is believed that such 
a course would lead to a prompt modification of 
the rules. 

Messrs. Leonard H. Courtney and John Morley, 
members of Parliament, are making arrangements 
to bold a conference of all liberal members of Par- 
liament who are opposed to the continuance of the 
war in the Soudan. They have already been as- 
sured of the adherence of 40 members. The radi- 
cal members are taking an independent line of ac- 
tion against the government. Their movement may 
imperil the existence of the government if the To- 
ries propose a vote of censure. 

Mr. Gladstone has sent letters to his supporters 
| impressing upon them the importance of their pres- 
| ence at the opening of Parliament. 

Queen Victoria is confined to her bed by illness, 
and has been, in consequence, obliged to postpone 
the time for her return from Osborne. 


Formosa tea is raised within a radius of 


|a number of friends, who 








SLEEP FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 


It was Coleridge who put in the mouth of 
that quaint old genius, the “Ancient Marin- 
er,” the words, 

“0, sleep, it is a blessed thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole.” 

The man who regularly enjoys sound and re- 
freshing slumber, has no adequate conception 
of all these words imply. It is to the suffer- 
er, who, in sleepless weariness tosses on his 
bed half the night, and towards daylight 
snatches a little unsatisfactory slumber, that 
their full meaning is apparent. The man 
who digests well and sleeps well, can stand 
almost any amount of hard work. It is not 
work that kills people, it is worry. The work 
that is followed by restful sleep, brings good 
health and strength; for the daily waste of 
the body is repaired during the night. But 
the worry that oppresses the victim of insom- 
nia during a sleepless night, is what racks the 
system, wears out the muscles, torments the 
nerves, and bewilders the brain, so that life 
seems hardly worth living. 

‘‘Insomnia” is a growing evil. In this busy 
age, when active men are all the time over- 
working themselves, there are five times as 
many people tormented with inability to 
sleep as there were a generation ago. We 
are living under higher pressure. 

‘-Insomnia” is of different kinds, and pro- 
ceeds from different mental and physical 
causes. But most of it may be summed up as 
to character, in the words ‘‘can't sleep,” and 
as to cause, in indigestion or overworked 
brain and nerves. 

A most marked case of insomnia and recov- 
ery from it, is that of Arthur Hagan, Esq., 
the well-known wholesale tobacconist, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hagan is one of the larg- 
est dealers in tobacco. and is the Philadel- 

hia representative of the great Baltimore 
scart of G. W. Gail & Ax. In the interest 
of those who are inquiring the best way to 
secure sound sleep, and to triumph over the 
torments of insomnia, one of our editors called 
on Mr. Hagan at his store, on North Front 
street. he had been 
party of gentlemen for one who had been 
badly run down by dyspepsia and insomnia, 
Mr. Hagan would not have been the one se- 
lected. That gentleman now looks in such 
excellent physical condition that nobody 





would suppose him ever to have suffered from 
a day’s - si or a night's loss of rest. In re- 
sponse to questions as to his past and present 
experience, Mr. Hagan said to our editor: 

**My case was one of severe and long con- 
tinued largely from 
dyspepsia, the result of too great application 
to business, My system was very badly run 
down. Sleep became almost an impossibility. 
My physical distress during the night from 
being unable to sceure refreshing slumber, 
was dreadful. It weakened and distracted 
me during the day, and made attention to 
business a slow martyrdom. For five or six 
years I was from time to time under the care 
of different physicians, receiving occasionally 
some measure of benefit, yet, on the whole, 
gaining no material advantage. I was put on 
very low and simple diet, consisting princi- 
pally of skimmed milk. 

After passing through a long variety of ex- 
pr as to physic and diet, 1 one day 
vappened to pass the oflice of Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, and I noticed the sign of ‘‘Com- 
pound Oxygen.” As other modes of treat- 
ment had failed, I thought this one could do 
no worse and it might do better. So I went 


Iusvimula, pivcooding 





in at a venture and made trial of it. 
some time I had been enduring the agony of 
dyspepsia, and for weeks I had not been able 
to sleep without the aid of chloral or other 
drugs. The Oxygen did not work an immed- 
iate miracle in me. But I soon saw it was 
doing me good, and so I resolved to persist 
in its use and to give it a thorough trial. Be- 
fore long I began to know the pleasure of real 
sleep. It was by degrees that my dyspepsia 


| left me, and the power to sleep returned. I 
| was greatly encouraged by my partial im- 


‘If I were a capitalist I should be | 


| and 


provement, and this stimulated me to go on 
with great regularity and persistence. If my 
recovery was slow, it was real. I had the 
best of home nursing and attention, and that 
was, of course, a material aid to me. For 
several months I regularly took the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment, carefully obeying 
the directions, and constantly gaining strength 
freedom from disease. My system re- 


| ceived the vitalizing which it so badly need- 


| ure and satisfaction to my business. | 


ed. 

About two years ago this took place, and | 
have enjoyed a prime condition of health 
since. I have been able to attend with pleas- 
have 


| no need now to resort to the Compound Oxy- 
| gen Treatment, except occasionally for a cold 





or for some other temporary disorder. I take 
an shunda—co of <werciowy Gud I cau und sleep 
as well as a man can wish to. 

I have recommended Compound Oxygen to 
have tried it with 
entire satisfaction, My friend, Mr. E. W. 
Edwards, of this city, is notably one of these. 
He was badly run down by Bright’s Disease 
and other infirmities, but was brought into 
good shape by the Compound Oxygen, and is 
now attending to business with ease and com- 
fort. As a complete vitalizer of the system, 
the Oxygen is all that can be desired. It 
drives out disease by restoring vital action 
and putting the system in such a state of 
strength that disease has no chance to stay.” 

The reader will naturally seek more infor- 
mation on this interesting subject. It can be 
had in a pamphlet which 1s published by Drs. 


| Starkey & Palen, 1109 & 1111 Girard Street, 


The uneasy feeling with regard to the dynamiters | 


continues. 

ceived letters containing warnings that St. Paul’s 

Cathedral and the Bank of England are to be at- 
| tacked, and suspicious persons have been observed 

loitering about the Sheerness powder magazines, 
| and other dangerous places. Even persons carry- 
| ing hand bags or parcels were not permitted to en- 
| ter the court room on Monday, when the parties 

charged with having caused the explosion at the 
| ‘Tower were brought up for further examination. 
Three thousand unemployed working men pa- 
| raded the streets of London on Monday, with ban- 
| ners bearing mottoes of their grievances. A dele- 
gation from the procession demanded that the un- 
employed be given immediate labor upon the pub- 
| lic works. The police, who attempted to interfere 
| were overpowered, and the procession proceeded to 
| the official residence of Mr. Gladstone, where a 
Cabinet Council was being held. Here their con- 
duct became so violent that re-inforcements of po- 
| lice had to be sent for to drive away and disperse 
the crowd, which had, by this time, become an in- 
furiated mob. 

The venerable Cardinal McCabe of Dublin died 
very suddenly last week. On Sunday, in all the 
Catholic Churches, was read a Lenten pastoral let- 
ter, which he had prepared just before his death. 
| The letter took strong grounds against the dyna- 
| mite plots, and warned all Catholics against engag- 
ing in any schemes of that kind. 

The Belgian steamer Westernland, from Antwerp 
for New York, on Sunday collided with a collier 
off Eddystone lighthouse. The latter was sunk 
and four of her crew were drowned, and the steam- 
er was seriously damaged. 


France. 


During the funeral procession on Monday of M. 
Jules Louis Joseph Valles, the well-known social- 
istic journalist of France, who died on Saturday, a 
large number of Frenchmen attacked the German 
socialists in the procession, and a free fight ensued 
which was with difficulty quelled by the police. 

A treaty has been concluded between Burmah 
and France, which cedes to France the Shan States 
and the Mogoung ruby mines. Five hundred 
French soldiers will be allowed to guard the mi- 
ners. Burmah further permits the importation of 
arms and munitions of war through Tonquin. A 
Burmese ambassador is to reside at Paris, and 
there will be a French resident at Mandalay. 
France promises in return to afford Burmah protec- 
tion against the encroachments of Great Britain. 


The Egyptian War. 


Reports have been current throughout the week 
that the reported full of Khartoum and death of 
General Gordon were still a matter of doubt, bat 
| latest advices only tend to confirm the original 
story and leave no chance for doubt. The English 
forces have met with another severe loss in the 
death of General Earle, who was killed on Tues- 
day, the 10th inst., in an engagement near Birti, in 
which the English lost three officers and eight 
men. 

At the request of Gen. Wolseley, Hassan Bey, 
brother of the Khedive, has assumed the command 
of the Egyptian troops in the Soudan, with the 
title of governor-general. His appointment will 
not affect English military operations. General 
Wolseley has started for Gakdul, and the balloon 
corps has departed for the Soudan. Work is to 
begin at once in the construction of a railway from 
Suakin to Berber. There is great activity in Os- 
man Digna’s camp. The women are being armed 
and drilled, and every possible preparation is be- 
ing made for an obstinate resistance to the British 
advance. 

Ismail Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt, is now in 
London, canvassing for supporters of the scheme 
looking to his restoration to the Khedive’s throne. 
His partisans assert that the governments of Aus- 
tria and Italy advocate the deposition of the pres- 
ent Khedive, Tewfik Pasha, and the replacement of 
Ismail. It is reported that the British government 
is considering a scheme to create Ismail Viceroy of 
Nubia and to retain Tewfik as Viceroy of upper 
and lower Egypt. 


General Items. 

It is reported that the Dutch government is ne- 
gotiating with the State Department of the United 
States tor a reduction of the import duties on sug- 
ars imported from the Dutch possessions into th 
country. 

The spirit of nihilism has again made its presence 
felt in the Russian army, and several officers are to 
be tried for treasonable practices. 

The German government intends to introduce in 
the Reichstag, a bill forbidding the importation of 
cereals from certain countries. 

The Russian government has ordered 2000 Krupp 
guns for the pores of strengthening its position 
in Central Asia. The guns are to be of the largest 
pattern, and are evidently intended for service in 
fortresses of superior build. 

The final adjournment of the West African con- 
ference is delayed by the action of U. S. Minister 
Kasson, who refuses to sign the memorandum 
which has been drafted. 

An official telegram from Gen. Briere de |’Isle 
states that the flag of France now floats over Lang- 
Son. The Chinese position at Kulna has also been 


Solaris Se 








The London authorities have again re- | 





Philadelphia, and which will be mailed to any 
address on application. 


Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Chelsea, Feb. 11, by Rev. Andrew Gray, Fugene 
H. Danforth to Priscilla P. Lynde, both of Chelsea. 

In Wareham, Feb. 11, by Rev. W. F. Davis, Caleb 
B. Clark of Middleboro to Alice J. Shaw of Wareham. 

In Lynn, Feb. 4, by Rev. 8. B. Stewart, Charles H. 
Hunt of Boston to Eleanora Chase of Lynn. 

In Ely, Vt., Feb. 4, by Rev. Edw. A. Robinson of 
Hingham, Mass., assisted by Rev. Harry Brickett of 
Thetford Hill, Vt., Henry C. Robinson of Boston to 
Miss Emma G. Long of Ely, Vt. 








DIED. 

In Boston, Feb. 14, Anna, widow of the late George 
Ticknor, 85 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, Feb. 12, Samuel G. Brett, 87 yrs. 
7 mos. 

In Charlestown, Feb. 8, Joshua W. Bazin, 84 yrs. 3 
mos. 

In Charlestown, Feb. 13, Joseph Hollis, 75 yrs. 

08. 

In Dorchester, Feb. 10, Elizabeth C. Pratt, wife of 
John S. Pratt, formerly of Danvers, 73 yrs. 2 mos. 

In East Milton, Feb. 15, Silas Hamlin, 83 yrs. 
mos. 

In East Weymouth, Feb. 10, Nahum Whiting, 75 
yrs. 6 mos. 

In Groveland, Feb. 2, Mrs. Harriet C. Hills, 83 yrs. 
5 mos. 

In Longwood, Feb. 13, 
A. Hall, 72 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Lowell, Feb. 10, Nathan Crosby, 87 yrs., for 39 
years Judge of the Police Court in that city. 

In Newtonville, Feb. 13, Miss Dolly Chamberlain, 
93 yrs. 
In Plymouth, Feb. 6, Hannah, wife of John Atwood, 
yrs. 
In Roxbury, Feb. 8, P. S. Stoddard, 81 yrs. 7 mos. 
In Sharon, Feb. 13, Eleanor Miller, wife of Calvin 
Turner, 82 yrs. 

In Waltham, Feb. 13, Hannah C., widow of the late 
George Leland, 90 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Watertown, Feb. 10, Allen Comstock, 72 yrs. 

In Winchester, Feb. 11, Mary, wife of the late John 
Crosby of West Cambridge, 87 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Winchester, Feb. 12, Lewis Winde, 74 yrs. 

In York, Me., Feb. 5, Miss Theodosia Lyman, daugh- 
ter of the late Theodore and Lydia Bragdon, 74 yrs. 

In Bosten, at Hotel Oxford, Jan. 30, Mrs. H.J. Lew 
is, aged 68 \ears. Her children being in Europe, a 
private service was held Feb. 3d, at her late residence. 


Business DNotices. 
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uisa Wells, wife of Harris 


81 





As An investment. 


A prominent business man said tous: “In 
the spring my wife got all run down and 
could not eat anything; passing your stere 


} saw a pile of Llood’s Sarsapariila in ine 
window, and I gota botUle. = Atter taking it 
a week she had a rousing appetite, and it 
did her everything. She took three bottles, 
aad it was the best three dollars I ever in- 
vested.” C. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1.00; six for $5.00. Sold by druggists. 





Re- Persons ordering articles’ advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in the 


ew Advertisements. 
SPARROW’S 


Complete Fertilizers 


— AND— 


FARM CHEMICALS 


OF ALL KINDs. 





Address 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
13t8 38 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 

To introduce “Happy Days,” our new 16 page Illus- 
trated ae we will send free to any lady sending 
26 cents in stamps for 3 months subscription, two 
Lady’s Ful) Size Waterproof Gossamer Gar- 
ments with catalogue of other Rubber Goods, pro- 
vided they will show them to their friends and a A 
other sales. Address 
PUBS. HAPPY DAYS, HARTFORD, CT. 


eNEWe 


New Designs, New Scroll Saws, 
New Premium Offers, Send 15. 


FEW BRACKET patiorn, 10 x 19, 
and a large number of new minia- 












“AGRICULTURAL AND 


looking among a | 


For | 














Made from BONE, BLOOD and 
POTASH ; a thoroughly reliable Fertil- 


izer, uniform in condition and quality. i 
VALUE PER TON: 


The following valuations by State Chem- 
ists are based on analyses of samples ta- 


| ken from bags as found in the open mar- 
\ | ket, in different parts of New England: 
|. By Dr. Goessmann, of Mass., . $39.36 
By Prof. Blanpied, of N. H.,. - $38.69 
By Prof. Sabin, of Vt., .. . -§$39.02 
The above shows that our Phosphate is 
as good as represented, and a Fertilizer 
which farmers can buy, knowing that they 
i gt their money’s worth. Gov. Robie, of 
aine, writes concerning these goods: “I 
consider them equal to any in the mar- | 
| ket.” G. H. Whitcher, Sup’t of the N. 
H. Agricultural College farm, writes: “I 
| think it but justice to acknowledge the, 
i, excellent quality of your goods.” 
Send for Pamphlet, mailed free. 


WKER FERTILIZER C 
|, BOSTON & NEWYORK 





mens om Te 2! ee _ 
SEND NOW 


C.H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 So. Market Sts., 
FOR THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SEED CATALOGUE. 


It will Pay You to do so. 


Gargetine, the Infallible Cure for 


GARGET 


Has stood the test of years. 
Safe, reliable and effective. 
send for free circular with tes 
timonials, &c. The cure sent 

y post paid for $1. Send by Pos 
eons Pel Note - THE GARGETINE 
CO., 48 Congress Street. Boston, Mass. Mention this 
paper. 13t8 


WARRIOR 


HARROW 


AND LEVELLER. 


Embodies all the latest improvements in 
Wheel Harrows, and possesses points of su- 
periority over all others. Send for Circular 
and our Illustrated Almanac for ISS85. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 
Little Falls, N. ¥., 218. Market St., Boston. 


13ts . 








LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
for general farming and stock raising purposes—before 
change of laws as per bills now pending in Congress. 


320" THE DEVILS LAKE, 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 


Tributary to 
~. « 


NORTH - Land 

ice Devils 
DAKOTA Lake, Dakot 
Over 2,000,000 Acres of R. R. Lands in eran, 








sota at the low price of $3.00 per ac 
Sectional Map and full particulars m 








re and upwards 
id by C. H.WARRE 


a ~d 

free to any address | N, 
and 

Munn. 


Gen’| Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
Manitoba R. K., Sr. Pavt, 


5teows 


NEW Fo raMENTAL 
ROSES 


















TREES 


Send Stamps for our — and 
Descriptive Catalogues. They contain 
GRAPE full pa accurate information about 
WEE ESS allthe Oldand New Fruits, Trees, Roses, 
ET.c ete., with cultural directions, and are 
wanens the most complete published. No. I, 
Fruits, including Small Fruits, (new ed.), 10c. No. 2, 
Ornamental Trees, etc., lic. No. 3, Strawberries. 
No. 4, Wholesale. No. 5, Roses, free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. ochester, N. ¥. 








Steops 


For sixteen 2¢.U 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS! 
S.postage stamps I will 
Choice wt 










send 13 papers 









Of 84,75 t 0 seeds and mixed 
each paper: New Diamond Pansies 
largest size, over 11) super) variegate 
sorts, all mixed; Large Double Rose Aste 
lé4cols; Double Bverlastings, 12 cols; N 
Scarlet F ys, Spotted black; Alyesum 
Large fi. Phi 16 col apan Pink 










h 
double and single vars xed; Asperu 
{introduced in 70 Ve4FH + udhs, Rest Appual, 
Candytuft; Old Clove-scented Pink. For 
papers (worth $1.95 at regular rates), ali the abov 
sorts mixed; New Emy Petunia, 2 blotched, stripe né 
fully fringed sorts mixed, best strain ever offered; Ice Plant, Velvet 
Flower; Chrysanthemum,§ col; Blue Daisy; New Cockscomb; C Bells; 
Clarkia; Double Dwarf Aster, 10 cols. Buy from grower and get live 
seeds suretogrow. Catalog with eleg ks, in 8 c. Se, or 


ant plate of pin 
with seeds, free. GOODELL, the Seed Grower, Amkerst, Mass, 


CARDS 


Large, Ne 
type, a 4 


’ 1 £ Sa 
ple Book, 10 Centa. 
is FPA CHS, 
600 Caras &1.00, and aSOLID 
ROLLED GOLD RING 
J , to sender of club, 


FREI 
Address ACME CARD CO., LVORY TON, CONN, 


FREES com Suess 


= 
sly &@e. 1 will send 23 









iped and beautt- 








The new ‘** se’? Cor 
st, easiest ‘ arket, 


plest, ¢ 











s the name 
25 cents for the expences of this advertisement. Avidress 
ACME MAUFACTURING CO., IVORYTON, CONN. 


4 WHITE ROSE PERFUMED ¢ HROMO¢ ARDS 


new) assor’d Scrap Pictures and Transparent 
cards name on, l0c. ACME CARD CO., Ivoryton, Ct 
4teows 


Pat. Channel Can Creamery, 


Used in Dairies now all 
U. S. Makes more butter than 
other process, with less ice We manu 
facture Churns, Butter Workers, 
ete. First order at wholesale, where we 
have no agents. 

Agent<« wanted. Send for circulars. 
WM. E. LINCOLN, CO., Warren, Mass., 
and Ft. Atkinsen, Wis. 10teow6 


the 
any 


over 








SEED WHEAT. 
BUSHELS GROWN FXPRESSLY 
2( VO for sced purposes, will be soldin lots to suit 
Kither WHITE RUSSIAN, or LOST NATION, pure 
and clean, at alow price. C. A. HUTCHINSON. 
freop7¥ Peacham, Vt. 


Wanted, a Cood Farm Hand 
"honk Is ALSO A GOOD TEAMSTER TO 


work on a cuttle ranch in the West, from 25 to 


35 years old preferred; if he uses whisky, need not 
apply. Kk. C. DUDLEY 
6tt Newton Centre, Mass. 


TRIAL. Sead foc NERVITA cc certain 
cure jor Nervous Men lity Lost Maghood cic 
‘ package mated 


rom sinu Cause. Iria or 42cis 
DRAG OUN Co.Box 242. CHIGAGS, ILL. 


§2t52 
Il us avec 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT "iystratec Book 
new) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 
13teop42 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
SAFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
i} Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., ete, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WIITEELER & MELICK Co., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
40033 . 


DO YOU WISH 


from firms all over the U.S. and Canada. 


to receive hundreds of Samples 
Circulars and Papers, FREE, 
If so, send 


twenty cents, to have \our name inserted in vur 
AGENTS’ NAME DIRECTORY. Mention this 
paper. C. E. RICK, Fairview, Pa. 13t1 





Legal dotices. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHL- 

JSETTS. MIDDLESEX. SS. PROBATE COURT. 
ro the Heirs at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HENRY HOUGHTON 
TERRY, late of Newton, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said deceased has 
been presented to said Court, for Proba‘e, by HENRI 
ETTA C. Terry, who prays that letters testamentary 
may be issued to her, the executrix therein named, and 
that she may be exempt from giving a surety or sur: ties 
on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a l’robate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of March next, at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this tenth day of February, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

3t7 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To al) persons interested in the estate of GEORGE P. 
WHITTIER, of Cambridge, in said County, an insane 
person, Greeting: Whereas, CHARLES A. HARRING 
TON, Guardian of said insane person, has presented 
for allowance the first and final account of his guard 
ianship; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge in said County on the 
first Tuesday of March next, at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be allowed. And said Guardian is 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week, in the New ENGLAND FARMER, a news- 
aper printed at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
ast publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this tenth day of February,in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 

ve. at7v” J.H TYLER, Regi-ter. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of CAROLINEJ.NASUN, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deceased, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrament purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said deceased has been 
resented to said Court, for Probate, by Susik C. 
AILEY, of said Winchester, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to her, the executrix 
therein named, and that she may be exempt from giv- 
ing a surety or sureties on her bond pursuant to said 
will and statute; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of February next, 
at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
ou have, against the same. And said petitioner is 
ereby directed to give public notice thereof, by pub- 
lishing this citation once a week, for three succes- 
sive weeks, in the newspaper the New EnG- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
said Court, in the 
tyfour. 
Register 








this ninth day of December 
assesment and 
J. H. TY. 


FAMILY NEWSPAPE 
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RAWSON’S 
EARLY ARLINGTON CELERY 
Is very early, free Gon and grows where other 


varieties fail. W. SON & CO., (Seedsmen), 
Boston, Mass. Seed Catalogue on application. 


RAWSON’S 


EARLY SUMMER CABBAGE 
Is the finest strain of Early Cabbage in this country. 
Every one should try it. 


RAWSON’S 
WHITE SEEDED TENNIS 
BALL LETTUCE 


Is too well known to need comment. Send for it. 


RAWSON’S =" 


French Breakfast Radish 


Is always reliable and of the best quality. 


RAWSON’S 


Catalogue of Tested Seeds 
will be sent to any address for six cents in stamps, 
worth three times that amount. 8 


MILKING TUBES 


$1.00 


per ounce. 


25 ets. 


per packet. 





75 cts. 
per ounce. 


10 cts. 
per packet. 





50 cts. 
per ounce. 


10 cts. 
per packet. 





5 ets. 


per packet. 





6 cts. 
in stamps. 


6 cts. 
in stamps. 








For Milking Cows with Sore or Obstructed 
Teats, Price 25 Cents. Mailed to any ad- 


dress on receipt of price. Descriptive Cir- 


cular, and our 


SEED CATALOGUE 


FOR 1885, 
Mailed Free to all who apply. 
are the BEST. 


BARLETT & DOW, 


Seed Growers and Dealers, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Our Seeds 


13t6 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 
NEW IMPROVED 


est, the Purest, the 
Brightest and the Best. 
—IT WILL NOT — 
Color the Buttermitk or Turn Rancid. 
twit contains no Acid or Alkali.-43 
It is not our old Color, but a new oneso prepared 
in refined oil, that it cannot change. 


- MAKES= 


te" BEWARE of imitations, and of all other oil 
colors, for they get rancid and spoil the butter. 
See delio: 


that our trade mark, a m bilos- 
som, is on the box, and the signature of Wells, 
chardson & Co., is on the bottle and TAKE NO 
OTHER. Ifthe dealer 
does not keepit, write E L¢ )) W 
us to know where and 
how to get it without BRB U T T ER 
extraexpense. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and merchants, 
Pour sizes, lic. 25c. 50c. $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
PS ae 
15t6 
, 
THE SUGAR MAKER’S CHOICE. | 
Twenty-five per cent more Sugar every 
yearand abetterqual 
tty from POST’S 
Galvanized Eure- 









Stockbridge sManures 


Take the Place of Stable Manure. 
The Richest Fertilizers Made. 


There is no Fertilizer that can completely take the place of stable manure, but the Stockbridge Manures 
more nearly do so than any other offered in the market. They contain all the elements required for each crop, 
and in the right form to produce the best results, and therefore can safely be relied upon as a substitute for 
stable manure. They not only give crops an early start, but ‘back them up” to the end of the season. You 
can draw at one load, enough for three to five acres, as much plant food as is contained In 20 to 30 loads of 
the best stable manure. 


FIRST PRIZE POTATOES--7i2 BUSH. PER ACRE. 
WADLEY’S FALLS, N. H., Oct. 31, 1884. 
GENTS :—On May 26, 1884, I planted one bushel of “Pearl! of Savoy” potatoes, on a new piece of ground that 
had been plowed the previous fall, the roots and stumps having been removed from it, and the ground thor 
oughly harrowed and prepared, Stockbridge Potato anaes being drilled in at the rate of one half ton to 





the acre; the machine, while applying the manure, opened the furrows and mixed the fertilizer with the soil, 
and left it covered, so that the potato-sets did not com 


« in contact with the manure. The pota'oes were divi 


ded very small—so small that some of them failed to grow, but most of them came up and made thrifty plants. 


The potatoes were cultivated with a horse hoe two or three times, and once by hand. 


They were dug and 


drawn to the barn and carefully measured, and turned out 178 bushels of 60 lbs. per bushel, or 10,680 Ibs.; or, 


allowing 4 bush. seed per acre, a yicld of 712 bush. per 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CC 


acre. I think them the fineet early potatoes I have seen. 
C. F. THOMPSON. 


»., BOSTON and NEW YORK. 





“ALL NEW---WAIT FOR IT. 





ILLUSTRATED, DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


SEEDS AND AGR 


SENT 
Our Seeds are Tested by A. 


CULTURAL TOOLS, 


FREE. 
P, Wyman & Sons, Arlington. 


Buxton’s Yellow Globe Danvers Onion Seed, $1.00 Ib. 


Dakota Red Potato, 42 1-2 
New Early Arlington ¢ 


bush. raised from 1 Ib. seed. 
elery, 75¢€ 0z., $8.00 Ib. 


Eclipse Beet, and all other Novelties, for 1885. 





PARKER 
Agricultural Tools, 


& Wood, 
Plants, Woodenware, 


AND WoOOD’S ICE TOOLS. 


No. 49 North 


Market 


St., BOSTON. 





Largest ar 


—”6 


BUTTER 
Nine cows averaged 17 ths. 54 ounces per week 
Eight heifers, 3 veare old, ave raged 13 ths. 4} ozs 
Fleven heifers, two years old and younger, averaged 
The entire original imported Netherland Family of 
} 1-44 ounces per week. 
When writing always mention the N. E. Farmer 





EAOLSTEIN CAT TL. E.. 


500 Head on Hand. 


nd Choicest Herd in this Country. 


Every Animal Selected by a Member of the 
Firm in Person. 

Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average 
14,212 ths. 5 ounces; average age of cows 41 yeurs 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows ave raged 14, 
164 ths. 15 ounces 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight three-year-olds aver 
aged 12,388 ths. 9 ounces, 

April 1, IS84, ten cows in this herd had made records 
from 14,000 to 18,000 the each, averaging 15,608 the 6 3.10 
ounces 

For the year ending June, 1884, five mature cows ay 
eraged 15,021 tbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 

Seven heifers of the Netherland Family, five of them 


old and two 3 years old, averaged 11,556 ths. 1 2.5 


ounces 


RECORDS. 

per week 

10 ths. 3 ounces per week. 

six cows (two being but 3 years old) averaged 17 the. 


SMITHS & POWELL, Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 


St 








































vi rdi : . 2, 83.80 per hundred 
Maple Sug: ak that use them. € Their r 
fect working guar teed. Or Bn trie ist ion i 
‘ ice one of superiorit 
others, If every Su Maker pot’ y . 
tap half hi gar is 
g se oor . HY the following ason will be tl 
result you fail to procure a su ly of a 
Hardware dealer or Agent, I will de iver at 
P No.1, $4.00 per @9y¥ EBailroad 
hundred. station named 
= in the U.S. east 





o © Mixsis- 
sippi River not 
less than 100 













oS * 

S Spouts on re- 
—= | ceipt of these prices, [ wil! send 
= a you samples of my No.1 and No. 2 Spx 

oe post-paid, on receipt of five U. 8. 








imps. Descriptive circulars se: ne 
Mention this paper and addr: 
t . POST, Burlington 

i frit 


FOR ALL! $5 to 38 per day easily 
made. ostly outfit FREE. Address | 
P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


orders at 


Buy Eurekas only, and avoid becomi 


WORK 


iteow6 








rs . ‘ : a s 
Wilson’s Spring Whiffletree. 
N?2 MORE BRUISING YOUR HORSES’ 
A shoulders; no more stiff limbs; no breaking plow 
points or beams; no breaking harness or any sudden 
or hard jerking to injure anything. There is not a 
hetter o7 er whifiletree made. 

No. 1, for common sized horses, price $3.00 per pair. 
No. 2, “ medium ” $3.10 ee 
No.3, “ largest 


Sent C.O D., 


stro 


‘ “ “ #3 25 “ 
with privilege to examine before pay 
ing. Try these trees; they will save you many times 
the cost. Send for circular. Agents wanted. 


JEKUME PUTTER, Gen’l Agent, 


6rf TIVERTON FOUR CORNERS, R. I. 


WANTED, A MAN AND WIFE 

ROM 25 TO 35 YEARS OF AGE TO 

ranch in the West. None but 

good references need ap 
E, C. DUDLEY, 


' work ona cattle 
good workers that can give 
ply. 
ou 


Address or call on 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


GOMMON SENSE 


FERTILIZERS. 


They are positively the cheapest. 


Use our Goods and get the larg- 
est returns for the smallest outlay, 


A comparative test of Fertilizers, made at the Rhode Island 


Farm, at Cranston, showed that the 


20 per cent., more potatoes than any other. 
rrum the leading Farmers of New England attest its excellence and cheap- 
ness. Send for our Pamphlet for 1885, containing price list and full in- 
structions, mailed free on application. 
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State 
>“Common Sense” produced nearly 
tandreds of testimonials 


Gommon Sense Fertilizer Mnfg. Co., 


—- | DANIEL RUSSELL, President. 6t 


42 Congress Street, Boston. 
GEO. A. SAFFORD, Treasurer 


eop6 





v4 Caution to Farmers & Dealers. 

In selecting HARPOON FORKS 
Double or Single), accept only those 
Sey having thereon imprint of our TRADE 
MARK, thereby secure a GENUINE NEL- 
Lis Fork, and avoid infringement fees. 
By sending your address on postal we 
ations for mowing and stacking. Also, 
M'n’fs Ag’t’l Steels, Iron Wheels, Iron Fencing, 
M't : Harrpws, Seeders, Riding Plows & Cultivators, 
Graders, 
6 


furnish illustr: 





ke 


A.J. NELLIS & CO., Pitts 
Our New 


- pvane ovr" TOMATO 


rg. Pa, 


Earliest of all, round, amooth, bright red, 

productive, Ne rot, good shipper, best qual. 
ity. 100 SO re D i EGETAE LE'S FEDS 
Seed Potatoes, Small Fruit Plants,in great va 
riety teat kinds, fair prices. 1885 catalogue free. 
FRANK FORD & SON, Sunnyside, Kavenna, 0 
4t5 ’ 


¢ 


Ebony 
ASPLENDID THING 0S = eva al 


name & Agt's new Sample Book 10c. 5 pks., 
ic. E. H. PARDEE, New Haven, Conn, 





GoLp 
Mounted 
50 Lovely Chr with 


Sample B « I 


26t47 





Real Estate---Stock, 
IMPORTANT SALE 


— of 


THOROUGHBRED 


JERSEY CAPRLE 






: = 

enced men to plan and execute 
MERS, 
VATE RESIDENCES, &c 


of Pumping and Power Engines, Pumps, Tan 
Address all communications to 


B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


7teopt 


DAIRYMEN, 





alogue 
lone. 


work promptly, thus insuring 
FORCE WATER from wells or 
GARDENERS, 
- Wecan refe 


HARNESS THE WIND 


BY USING THE 


MANVEL 


D ENGINE 


Carrying Wind Mills on hand at BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, ROCHESTE 
N, ¥.. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., and  aeenina aoe 


many other points, operating our experi 


work from thes« points, enables us to do superior 
satisfaction to the buyer. We contract to 
springs TO ANY POINT, for FAR- 


FLORISTS, VILLAGES, PRI- 
ou to parties using. Write for our Cat 
» giving us an idea of the kind of work you want 


KALAMAZOO, MICHICAN. 


ks, &« 





STROWBRIDGE 
Jcast 






= 





BEST. CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST. 
C.W. DORR, Manager 


‘i, Cast, on either or both sides of wagon 
t+ attached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 


SOWER 


Sows all grains, grass seeda, Plaster, salt, ashes 
commercial fertilizers everything re quiring 
broadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by + a8 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sows half or full 
Readily 





vused wherever they can be driven 
ime. Sows 8 acres wheat per day 
«fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
--Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 
“implement in the world. Endorsed and recom. 
+»mended by Agricultural collewes and best farmers 
in U.S. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. De 
not be put off with any other. Send at 
once for new free illustrated catalogeue with 
full information and hundreds of testimonials 


Lasts a life. 
Crop one- 











: —™ RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 187 FOURTH ST., DES MOINES, IOWA, 
A | Of J ( dill) (l] Ar 3 17t4—13tJul.Aug.Sept 
eo ss *? HOLL T AY DARD 
ai“ PLANET JR” "9 REE Sue 
] IY ORDER AND FOR ACCOUNT OF As lately introduced, has no equal in the world. Its excellent work in the fleld 
) John Ridgely, Esq., of Hampton, and for the pur has Leg ae een Seaene Bt, Sn sate Snevns, Going me Ome 
pose of disposing of his SURPLUS STOCK, the passage werdier of ur or Rive oxe-style implements, and ts w NET 
undersigned will sell at auction, at Kearney’s Sta- oi et ooo REE >» RILLS AND WH L An : 
bles, Cor. Centre and St. Paul Sts.> Balti- pi A) oe peepee pan nll digg ot tools 
more, Md., each with special merits, no two alike or the same j al and 
labor-saving. Let no Farmer « Coot _ to ¥ " ng th 
‘ winter evenings our 1885 CATALOGUE, ich gives reduced prices 
Wednesday Morning, March Il, 1885, careful and exact engravings of t diferent’ machines sun agen deere” 
tions as will enable the reader to judge correctly of their merits rity 
Commencing at 10 o'clock, pages and forty engravings. Free to all. Correspondence solicited. 
8. L. Allen & Oo., Mfrs., 127 & 129 Catharine 8t., Phila., Pa, 
FORTY HEAD OF roe a a 


Thoroughbred Jersey Cattle. 


Rex, Pansey, Albert Stock. 


All registered, or entitled to registry, in the Ameri 
can Herd Book. The cattle being the surplus stock of 
JOUN RIDGELY, Esq., of Hampton, are all in fine 
condition, embracing CALVES, YEARLINGS. 
HEIFERS, BULLS and COWS, and including 
the 2 year old bull 


ESSIE£’s REX. 


Stock will be on exhibition at KEARNEY’S STA 
BLE the day before sale. Catalogues ready, and sent 
on application March Ist. 


Terms ot Sale, Cash. 


WM. SEEMULLER & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FOR SALE, 


( NE OF THE CHOICEST FARMS IN 

Grafton, Mass., containing about 70 acres, well 
watered by never failing springs, and well apportioned 
into tillage, grass and pasture. The farm has a south- 
east slope, is in full view of Grafton Centre and North 
Grafton; is easy of access, near to school, post office 
and churches, and Boston & Albany depot, and within 
6 miles of Worcester. All of the buildings are in first 
rate order; house contains 14 rooms, with commodi 
ous hall running through it, opening upon piazza, and 
is connected by wood, carriage and grain rooms, to the 
barn, and one tenement house for hired help, or to 
rent. 

This is a rare chance to secure a first class home- 
stead, or a gentleman’s country seat. 

Also for sale, my Coal and Teaming business in 
Grafton Centre, and my Express Line, Grafton & 
Worcester, which I have managed for 32 years. 

Enquire of J. B. WHITE, Grafton, Mass., or this 

47 


4t7 








office. 
A HOT HOUSE, 
AOC HOT BED SASH, WITH FARM 
to let by the year or on shares, near good 
markets. Enquire of . H. HUSSEY, 
2t7 North Berwick, Me. 
OR SALE.---FARMS, ORANGE 


Groves, Timber and Mineral Lands, in Southern 
States and Mexico. y. KR. STUART, 
13t51” 62 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 
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SCAN BE OPERATED BY A CHILD. 
Send for Circulars and Price List. 


=. WAN NOORDEN & CoO., Boston, Mass. 
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F. A. Brown, Treas. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 


surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


lyayv SALEM, MASS. 


CARDS allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 
with an elegant prize, 1c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct, 

26t49 
New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
Cards no 2alike, name on, }0c., 13 packs $1, Warranted best 
sold. Sample Book, 4e, L. JONES & CO., Nassaa, N.Y. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.-- 




















Poetry, 


WE'VE ALWAYS BEEN 
FOR, 


PROVIDED 





“Good wife, what are you singing for? You know 
we've lost the hay, 
And what we'll do with horse and kye is more than I 


can say; 

While like as not, with storm and rain, we'll lose both 
corn and wheat.”’ 

She looked up with a pleasant face, and answered low 
and sweet 

“There isa Heart, there is a Hand, we feel, but can- 
not see; 

We've always been provided for, and we shall always 
be.” 


He turned around with a sudden gloom. She said: 
“Love be at rest, 

You cut the gaee worked soon and late, you did your 
very best, 

That was your work; you've naught at all to do with 
wind and rain, 

And do not doubt but you will reap rich fields of gold- 
en grain; 

For there’s a Heart, and there’s a Hand, we feel, but 
cannot see; 

We've — been provided for, and we shall always 
be.”” 


That's Ike a woman’s reasoning—we must, because 
we must.” 

She softly said: 
trust; 

The harvest may redeem the day—keep heart whate’er 


“I reason not; I only work and 


vetide ; 
When one door shuts, I’ve always seen another open 


wide, 
There is a Heart, there is a Hand, we feel, but cannot 


see, . 
We've always been provided for, and we shall always 
be.”” 


Hie kissed the calm and trustful face; gone was his 
restless pain. 

She heard him with a cheerful step go whistling down 
the lane, 

And went about her household tasks full of a glad con- 


, 

Singing to time her busy hands as to and fro she 
went 

“There is a Heart, there isa Hand, we feel, but can 
not see; 

We've always been provided for, and we shall always 
be.” 


Days come and go—'twas Christmas tide, and the 
reat fire burned clear. 

The farmer said: “Dear wife, it’s been a good and 
happy year; 

The fruit was gain, the surplus corn has bought the 
hay you know.” 

She lifted then a smiling face, and said: “I told you 
so! 

For there's a Heart, and there’s a Hand, we feel, but 
cannot see; 

We've always been provided for, and we shall always 
be.”’ 





The Story Teller. 


From the Chicago Tribune. 


THE LIEUTENANT’S PRISONER. 


BY WILLIAM FISH. 





AN EXPERIENCE IN ARIZONA. 


the young lieutenant would not take things so 
easily if he knew the desperate character of 
his business. More respect was visible in 
their faces when he gave his orders. They 
perceived from his tone that if one faltered it 
would not be the ‘‘boy.” 

“We will drive into the plaza in front of 
Smith’s. Devine will probably be in some 
saloon epee. We have come twenty- 
three miles out of our way by the telegraph 
line to make them believe it. I shall go 
across the plaza to the saloons. You will 
loaf along, fifty yards in the rear, with your 
carbines. I’ll let you know when I want you. 
Now, drive on.” 

Arrived at Sanford, these directions were 
carried out to the letter. A small, but hard- 
looking crowd gathered around the ambu- 
lanche where it halted. 

**Hallo, lieutenant,” said Smith, the town 
shyster, coming out. ‘What is it?” 

‘**Telegraph,” replied Parker, for all to 
hear. ‘I’ve come to see what you folks can 
put up for it.” 

“Good,” said Smith, while a murmur of ap- 
probation went through the crowd. ‘I'll 
take you around to see the people. Have the 
man put up the rig.” 


“Can't stop long enough. I’m going on to 
Florence to get their ideas. That's the short 
way home, and I must get back to make my 


report. Driver, keep the team here. You 
men can go where you please, but be back in 
time to start.” 

The ruse having succeeded so far, Parker 
and Smith walked across the plaza to the sa- 
loon (Sunday or Monday has the heart of 
Sanford business) while the men followed aim- 
lessly along, carrying their carbines on their 
hips. 
‘Come in and have something,” said the 
hospitable Smith, when they had crossed the 
square; ‘‘help you talk business.” 
Parker accepted, and they went in. The 
saloon consisted of two rooms, front and rear. 
In the front room were two or three loungers. 
but from the back room there issued through 
an open door at the end of the bar various 
sounds, which gave evidence of a crowded 
table of gamblers. Parker gave his order 
and placed himself so that by turning his head 
he could command a full view of the back 
room. ‘Then he looked for his men. They 
were already at the saloon door leaning on 
their carbines. They played their parts well, 
for they seemed only waiting for their supe- 
rior before they took a turn at the bar. 
Parker poured out a generous, Arizona 
glass, and took it up, but instead of replying 
to Smith's bacchanalian salute of ‘Well, 
lieutenant, here’s now,” he turned his eyes and 
glanced into the back room. 

Directly in front of him at the opposite side 
of the table sat Devine. At the word ‘‘lieu- 
tenant” the convict raised his eyes and met 


, 





Charles Parker, being a young man from 
the East, and a newly-fledged graduate of 
the military academy, was not looked upon 
with sublime awe by the frontiersmen around 
his Arizona post, and certainly not with a 
fearful respect by the military. 

The frontiersmen, from their proud height 
of dyspepsia and dirt, recognized tidy Mr. 
Parker only as a ‘‘tenderfoot,” while the 
older officers and soldiers were naturally slow 
to concede military merit to a youngster who 
had escaped death or court-martial for a 
shorter period than themselves. 

In reality, Lieutenant Parker knew very 
little of the energetic West as it materialized 
around Fort McDowell, and what little he 
knew did not swell him with pride. It was 
his idea that if knowledge is power, knowl- 
edge of Arizona was only mule power and not 
to be coveted. Ile was not in deadly fear of 
that truculent creature, the -Xrizonian, in a 
red shirt, but if he had chosen an individual 
to stand betwixt the wind and his nobility, the 
gentleman in the carmine camisa would not 
have obtained the situation. His life was not 
totally without charm, for he was in love with 
the colonel’s daughter, one of those charming 
young ladies found only in army circles, who 
have all the polish of their more fortunate 
city sisters with a seductive frankness and 
abandon developed in their Bohemian exist- 
ence. 

It was arranged between Miss Helen and 
Parker that when he could get a leave, it 
should be for a wedding journey. It was the 
peculiar charm of this arrangement that it was 
made without the colonel’s assistance or 
knowledge. Lovers must have their secrets. 
A lover without a weighty secret would cut as 
poor a figure as a secretless statesman. 

However, the chances of Parker's getting a 
furlough were slim. His captain was on an 
indefimte sick leave, having a splendid «. 
and entering heartily into business, while his 
first lieutenant was engaged in Washington 
on some onerous duty which required peculiar 
talents and considerable ‘‘influence.” 

“One oflicer,” said the law, ‘‘must be with 
the troops,” and when the law uttered these 
words, it ignored the astute captain and the 
powerful first lieutenant, and pointed with its 
crooked finger directly at our friend, Mr. 
Parker. 

The morning when history finds him, the 
lone lieutenant, acting as post adjutant, was 
sitting at his desk in the colonel’s office, 
gravely referring official papers to himself in 
some of his many capacities, such as quarter- 
master, commissary, ordnance officer, post 
treasurer, chief of scouts, overseer of schools, 
or perpetual officer of the day. By his formal 
words one would have thought him on very 
frigid terms with himself. Instead, for in- 
stance, of saying, ‘‘Parker, will you take a 
squint at this!” he wrote: ‘Respectfully 
referred to Lieutenant Parker, who will take 
the action required.” 

Meanwhile the colonel was knitting his 
brows over an order from headquarters. 

‘“‘What do you think of that?” he said at 
last, handing the paper to Parker. 

The young man read the order, but made 
no answer. He liked to have his opinion 
asked, but he did not suppose that his crude 
ideas would be of value to an officer of so 
much greater experience. 

‘“‘What do you think?” the 
colonel, mildly. 

‘‘T suppose it'll have to be done,” said the 
lieutenant vaguely, not knowing on what 
point a reply was wished. 

‘“‘Yes,” mused the colonel, ‘‘but how? 
This says he is supposed to be at Sanford, 


repeated 





but the description is vague to make a search 
on. 

“Oh, that,” said Parker, ‘‘why I think I 
know the man already. I saw him last sum- 
mer when I was surveying the line from Gila 
send to Tuscon. He keeps a saloon in San- 
ford.” 

The colonel shook his head. ‘I was going 
to send for an old officer, but if you can iden- 
tify the man, you'll have to go. Humph! 
not a very pleasant or easy duty”—and he 
looked hard at the young man’s smooth face ; 
‘it’s worse than Indian fighting. Maybe 1 
better have an older officer go with you.” 

“If you think it necessary.” 

‘I don’t,” said the colonel, instantly de- 
termined by Parker's look; and he wrote in 
pencil the draft for an order: 

‘*Lieut. Parker will proceed immediately to 
Sanford, Arizona, with a detail of six men, 
and arrest escaped military convict, John De- 
vine.” 

‘Just have that published.” 

Parker hesitated ; but as the responsibility 
of the arrest was to be upon him, he deter- 
mined to speak. ‘If that order is published, 
word of it will go to this convict by ‘the un- 
derground,’ and he will give me the slip.” 

‘Suppose you were to go away without an 
order, said the colonel, ‘that would excite 
suspicion as well.” 

‘*Let it be a false order.” 

‘It wouldn't do any good. When these 
fellows see a soldier, they are on the alert, 
order or no order. They know the soldier is 
after some one, and they send the word on by 
their underground, for the benefit of whom it 
may concern. You will have to take tke 
chance of travelling as fast as the news of 
your coming.” 

But Parker had an idea. He thought he 
could entrap an Arizonian as easily as if he 
had worn a red shirt from infancy. ‘I 
learned something,” said he, ‘last summer 
when I was down there. When they knew | 
was surveying, I could have had as many 
blacklegs in my society as I wished. Mr. 
Devine himself waited on me at his saloon. 
Send me down on telegraph business again.” 

‘“Good!” cried the colonel. ‘‘Make out 
an order to examine the line and publish it 
here. You will have the real order and war- 
rant in your pocket.” 

In half an hour the ambulance rolled out of 
Fort McDowell into the long road across the 
desert. The soldiers were in good spirits 
over a holiday. Very true, they carried car- 
bines and revolvers, but in Arizona, carbines 
and revolvers are as readily associated with 
good spirits, as cheerfulness with beans and 
big grocery bills in New England. The 
roads were deep, but the six mule team of 
‘‘shave-tails” sidled steadily on, and by night, 
sixty-five miles of sage brush on each side of 
the way had received an additional layer to 
its century old and hoary coat of alkali. The 
travel brought them to Sacaton on the Gila, 
where Parker had been the summer previous. 
When the people learned his present errand 
he was hospitably entertained, and no warn- 
ing of his coming was sent forward. But, in 
conversation with the Indian agent, to whom 
he revealed his true orders, he learned that 
the convict, frightened by previous rumors, 
had sold his saloon and was about to leave. 
This rendered an arrest a matter of double 
difficulty and danger. 

Under the circumstances, although the next 
day was Sunday, Parker determined to push 
on. At 6 o’clock Sunday morning the ambu- 
lance was on its way with a drive before it of 
eighteen miles. Parker, half a mile from his 
destination, put off his unconcern and ordered 
the driver to stop. Then he pulled his true 
orders out of bis pocket and read them. The 
soldiers exchanged glances. They thought 


Parker face to face. His first instinct being 
to escape recognition, he resorted to the 
clumsy device of dropping his glance and 
slouching forward his sombrero. Parker 
looked at him absently, turned to the front of 
the saloon, and still holding up his glass, 
made the signal. Then, without drinking, he 
set the glass down and walked directly to the 
door of the gambling room. He did not 
know what tragedy would follow his words, 
but he said : 

‘‘John Devine, I want youl” 

A dozen pair of eyes were turned toward 
him and a dozen hands sought for the ever- 
ready ‘‘guns;” but the pistols were not 
drawn. Almost immediately the men as- 
sumed a look of welcome, and seemed tacitly 
to acknowledge that they had mistaken the 
intruder. 

‘*Hullo, lieutenant!” cried two or three, in 
a frantic effort to set themselves right. 
‘‘Hullo! Come in, come in. Glad to see 
you. Barkeep, something for the lieutenant. 
Come in.” 

‘Thank you,” said Parker, wondering what 
deceit this greeting was meant to cover. 
‘I’m on business, and business comes first. 
Come, Johnny, I want you.” 

“What! want Johnny? What's he done?” 
they cried, in grieved surprise. ‘Now, 
lieutenant, you don’t want Johnny, do you?” 
Parker made no answer, but he kept his 
eye warily on the crowd. 

Devine threw down his cards, as if in de- 
spair. ‘All right; I’ve got to go. This 
thing has been hanging over me for a year, 
and I’m glad it’s come.” 

‘*But don't be in a rush,” cried the others ; 
“don’t be in a rush, lieutenant. Have a 
drink. Come in and sit down. We ain't 
seen you in years.” 

Parker was so dumbfounded by this con- 
tinued politeness that he looked about for the 
cause. It was evident. A big sergeant 
stood behind him with two cocked revolvers 
aimed at the crowd, and on each side of the 
door were soldiers with pointed carbines. 

The Arizona desperado understands the 
doctrine of chances as well as the rest of us. 
Devine arose to follow. He looked mourn- 
fully at his big pile of chips. ; 
‘*Who’s banker?” asked Parker. ‘‘Bank- 
er, cash Johnny’s chips. Sorry I can't let 
him stay so that you can have back at him, 
but the money’s his.” 
The disappointed 
change. 

While the party were taking Devine to his 
house, where the convict wished to say good- 
by to his wife, a horseman passed them at full 
speed, going toward Florence, a little town 
five miles to the east. The incident did not 
escape the unsophisticated lieutenant. 

He sent an orderly for the ambulance, and 
hurried Devine through his farewells. When 
the wagon drove up he was ready. Every- 
body was mounted. The convict had the ap- 
pearance of being perfectly hopeless. 

**Which way?” asked the driver. 

Parker looked Devine keenly in the face 
and answered, ‘‘back through Sacaton.” 

The convict dropped his head, and his hope- 
lessness was no longer assnmed. 

‘Our friend on the horse will prepare his 
ambush for nothing, won't he?” asked Par- 
ker. 

‘‘He just will,” replied the convict, with a 
laugh. 

That night at 10, having driven eighty- 
three miles since 9 in the morning, the detail 
arrived at the fort and Devine was secured in 
the post guard-house. 

The colonel was delighted and surprised. 

“I spoke,” said he, ‘‘of having another 
officer lve. I think I had better have him 
come now and give you a leave.” 

‘Thank you,” said the bold lieutenant; 
then he explained that leaves were best for 
wedding-journeys, and so led up to a full 
revelation. 

“In that case,” replied the colonel, with a 
dusty, Arizona wit, ‘*I will send for my other 
daughter, and give Helen a leave too.” 


banker made the ex- 





THE BOTTOMLESS JUG. 





I saw it hanging up in the kitchen ofa 
thrifty, healthy, sturdy farmer in Oxford 
County, Me.—a bottomless jug! The host 
saw that the curious thing caught my eye, and 
smiled. 

‘‘You are wondering what that jug is hang- 
ing up there for with its bottom knocked 
out,” he said. ‘*My wife, perhaps, can tell 
you the story better than I can; but she is 
bashful and [ ain’t, so I'll tell it. 

**My father, as you are probably aware, 
owned this farm before me. He lived toa 
good old age, worked hard all his life, never 
squandered money, was a cautious trader, and 
a good calculator; and, as men were account- 
ed in his day and generation, he was a tem- 
perate man. I was the youngest boy; and 
when the old man was ready to go—and he 
knew it—the others agreed that since I had 
stayed at home and taken care of the old 
folks, the farm should be mine. And to me 
it was willed. I had been married then three 


years. 
, “Well, father died—mother had gone three 
years before— and left the farm to me, with a 
mortgage on it for two thousand dollars. I'd 
never thought of it before. I said to Mollie 
—my wife— 

***Mollie, look here. Here father’s had 
this farm in its first strength of soil, with all 
its magnificent timber, and his six boys, as 
they grew up, equal to so many men to help 
him; and he worked hard—worked early and 
late—and yet, look at it! A mortgage of 
two thousand dollars! What can I do?’ 

‘And I went to that jug—it had its bottom 
in then—and took a good stiff drink of old 
Medford rum from it. 

“I noticed a curious look on the face of 
my wife, just then, and I asked her what she 
thought of it, for I supposed she was thinking 
of what I'd been talking about. And so she 
was, for she said : 

«Charles, I've thought of this a at 
deal, and I've thought of a way in which I be- 
lieve you can clear this mortgage off before 
five years are ended.’ 


“Says I: 

$6.6 lollie, tell me how you'll do it.’ 

“‘She thought for a while, and then said, 
with a funny twinkling in her blue eyes—says 
she: 

‘« ‘Charles, you must promise me this, and 
promise me solemnly and sacredly: Promise 
me that you will never bring home for the 
purpose of drinking for a beverage, at any 
time, any more spirits than you can bring in 
that old jug—the jug your father has used 
ever — knew him, and which you have 
used since he was done with it.’ 

**Well, I knew father used once in a while, 
especially in haying time, and in winter, 
when we were at work in the woods, to get 
an old gallon jug filled; so I thought that she 
meant I should never buy more than two 
quarts at a time. I thought it over, and after 
a little while told her I would agree to it. 

*¢ ‘Now mind,’ said she, ‘you are never— 
never to bring home any more spirits than 
you can bring in that identical jug.’ And I 
gave her the promise. 

“And before I went to bed that night, I 





took the last pull at that jug. AsI was tarn- 


ing it out for a sort of nightcap, Mollie looked 
up, and says she: 

“* ‘Charlie, have you got a drop left?” 

‘There was just about a drop. We'd have 
to get it filled onthe morrow. ‘Then she said, 
if I had no objections, she would drink that 

last drop with me. I shall never forget how 
she said it, ‘that last drop!’ However, I 
tipped the old jug bottom up, and got about a 
great spoonful, and Mollie said that was 
enough. She took the tumbler and poured a 
few drops of hot water into it, and a bit of 
sugar, and then she tinkled her glass against 
mine, just as she’d seen us boys do, when 
we'd been drinking to good luck, and says 
she: 

‘**Here’s to the old brown jug!” 

‘‘Sakes alive! I thought to myself that 
poor Mollie had been drinking more of the 
rum than was good for her, and I tell you it 
kind of cut me to the heart. I forgot all 
about how many times she’d seen me when 
my tongue was thicker than it ought to be, 
and my legs not so steady as good legs should 
be; but I said nothing. I drank the senti- 
ment—‘The old brown jug’—and let it go. 

‘Well, I went out after that, and did my 
chores, and then went to bed; and the last 
thing I said before leaving the kitchen—this 
very room where we now sit—was : 

***We'll have the old brown jug filled to- 
morrow.’ 

“And then I went off to bed. And I have 
remembered ever since, that I went to bed 
that night, as I had done hundreds of times 
before, with a buzzing in my head that a 
healthy man ought not to have. I didn’t 
think of it then, nor had I ever thought of it 
before, but I've thought of it a good many 
times since, and have thought of it with won- 
der and awe. 

‘Well, I got up the next morning and did 
my work at the barn, then came in and eat 
my breakfast, but not with such an appe- 
tite as a farmer ought to have, and I could 
not think then that my appetite had begun to 
fail me. However, I ate reakfast, and then 
went out and hitched up the old mare; for, 
to tell the — truth, I was feeling in the 
need of a glass of spirits, and I hadn’t a drop 
in the house. I was in a hurry to get to the 
village. I hitched up and came in for the 
jug. I went for it in the old cupboard and 
took it out, and 

‘Did you ever break through the thin ice, 
on a snapping cold day, and find yourself, in 
an instant, over your head in freezing water ? 
Because that is the way I felt at that moment. 
The jug was there, but the bottom was gone. 
Mollie had taken a sharp chisel and a ham- 
mer, and, with a skill that might have done 
credit to a master workman, she had clipped 
the bottom clean out of the jug without even 
cracking the edges of the sides. I looked at 
the jug, and then she burst out. She spoke 
—oh, I had never heard anything like it! 
No, nor have I heard anything like it since. 
She said : 

‘* ‘Charles, that’s where the mortgage on 





&The most astonishing purchases are in the 
line of mirrors, the various lots aggregating 
122. There is an extraordinary frequency of 
‘‘lustres” in the itemized bill—these being 
bright beads of glass to suspend from chande- 
liers. One item records the amount paid for 
‘duties and freight on ornaments presented 
to French officers ;” another for ‘‘1 box im- 
ported chess.” 

Numerous household implements are 
charged, such as ‘‘4 dozen pair andirons,” ‘1 
cooking-stove,” ‘1 copper-plated kettle for 
kitchen,” ‘1 brass wash kettle,” ‘2 large 
wash boilers,” ‘‘1 dozen kitchen knives and 
forks.” Tapestry, carpets, curtains and 
stoves appear in great profusion. According 
to this paper, there must have been purchased 
during that period at least 1,000 ‘patent 
lamps” for the President’s house, mainly in- 
tended, no doubt, for illuminating purposes. 

The memorandum is on a sheet of fodlscap 

aper, the first three pages being closely filled 
y the foregoing record. The last page 
seems to have been used by Washington to 
record several private matters. It contains 
records of ‘‘money lent” to various individu- 
als, of money borrowed and of partial pay- 
ments thereon. ° 

Among other manuscripts recovered by 
Zimmerman is one which he has not exhibited, 
but which he says would show that General 
Washington had a taste for French pictures 
of a class that has so long excited the ire of 
Anthony Comstock and the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. 

A paper marked ‘‘Lands owned by G. W.” 
sets forth that the Father of his Country had 
six farms, ranging from seventy-two to 620 
acres. Some of these tracts are marked 
‘*sandy” and others ‘*bottom,” or ‘‘sandy and 
hummock.” . 








be interesting to know, from first hand, how 
Washington treated his slaves. Some valu- 
able information on this point is given by 
Josiah Quincy, an old man of 87, residing at 
Marsball Hall, on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac. While a youth Quincy lived many 
zemne with the Custis family, and personally 

new a number of the slaves that had belong- 
ed to Washington. 

“‘Washington did not own slaves for pleas- 
ure,” says Mr. Quincy; ‘the made them 
work, I tell you, and if they were not out 
on time in the morning they must have a 
good reason for it. Mr. Custis often said 
that General Washington could get more 
work out of a negro than any man in Vir- 
ginia, But he was a just man. He would 
not overwork them, and he would not let 
them be punished if they did not richly de- 
serve it. He would not whip a slave himself, 
but sometimes he would knock one down 
with his fist. One of his slaves named Sam 
had a scar on his cheek which he told me _ his 
master put there. The general caught Sam 
riding one of his fine horses one day, and he 
gave him a blow he never forgot. Washing- 
ton taught his slaves to be religious, and would 
not separate families. He often visited the 
sick at their cabins. All his slaves loved him. 
Though strict, he was a kindhearted master.” 

Mr. Quincy says that as late as a year ago 
a colored man known as Jim Washington, 
who was born the slave of Washington in 
1791, was living near ( ‘ulpeper Court House, 
Va., and he thinks the old man is still alive. 
— Washington Cor. Boston Globe. 


TRICKS OF MACHINES. 
Interesting Experiences of a Machinist, 
‘There are times,” said a well-known ma- 











There is also a letter from Washington to a 
‘‘Samuel Lawson, Esq.,” offering to purchase 
a certain negro man. Washington explains 
that he wants the negro, not so much to work 
himself, but to ‘‘look after the other hands.” 
In other words, he was in need of a ‘nigger 
driver.” 

Washington has generally been credited 
with the introduction in America of mules as 
a valuable adjunct to plastation appurte- 
nances, but very few people know that one of 
his favorite riding animals was a white mule, 
which was kept carefully stabled and groomed | 
along with his blooded horses at Mount Ver- | 
non. In the year 1797, there was published | 
at Alexandria, for a brief period, a weekly | 
paper called Hopkins’s Gazette. A few num- | 
bers of this sheet are still extant. In one of 
them there is an account of an exciting ad- | 
venture in which Washington, the white mule, | 
and one Jared Dixon, fgureu. } 

It is evident that the editor of this paper | 
did not have an exalted opinion of the great 
patriot, as he speaks of him as ‘‘a man who 
has the conceit of believing that there would 
not be any such country as America if there 
had not been a George Washington to pre- 
vent its annihilation.” 

From this account it appears that Jared 





this farm came from! It was brought home 
within that jug—two quarts atatime! And 
there’s where your white, clear skin, and your 
clear, pretty eyes are going! And in that 
jug, my husband, your appetite is going, 
also! Oh, let the bottom stay out forever! 
Let it be as it is, dear heart! And remem- 
ber your promise to me !” 

‘*And then she threw her arms around my 
neck, and burst into tears. She could speak 
no more. 

‘‘And there was no need. My eyes were 
opened as though by magic.” In a single | 
minute the whole scene passed before me. I 
saw all the mortgages on all the farms in our 
neighborhood; and I thought where the 
money had gone. The very last mortgage 
father had ever made, was to pay a bill held 
against him by the man who had filled his jug 
for years! Yes, I saw it as it passed before 
me—a flittering picture of rum! rum! rum! 
—debt! debt! debt !—and in the end, death! 
And I returned my Mollie’s kiss, and said I: 

***Mollie, my own, I'll keep the promise! 
I will, so help me Ileaven!’ 

‘And I have kept it. In than five 
years, as Mollie had said, the mortgage was | 
cleared off; my appetite came back to me; 
and now we've got a few thousand dollars at 
interest. There hangs the old jug—just as 
we hung it on that day; and from that time 
there hasn’t been a drop of spirits brought in- 
to the house for a beverage, which that bottom- 
less jug wouldn't hold. 

‘Dear old jug! We mean to keep it and 
hand it down to our children for the lesson it 
can give them—a lesson of life—of a life hap- 
py, peaceful, prosperous, and blessed !” 

And as he ceased speaking, his wife, with 
her arm drawn ‘tenderly around the neck of 
her youngest boy, murmured a fervent Amen. 


General Hliscellany, 


WHEN THE BABY CAME. 





less 








Always in the house there was trouble and contention, 
Little sparks of feeling flashing into flame, 
Signs of irritation, 
So sure to make occasion 
For strife and tribulation—till the baby came. 
| 
All the evil sounds full of cruel hate and rancor, 
All the angry tumult—nobody to blame! 
All were hushed so sweetly, 
Disappearing fleetly, | 
Or quieted completely—when the baby came. 


Faces that had worn a gloomy veil of sadness 
Hearts intent on seeking for fortune or for fame— 
Once again were lightened, 
Once again were brightened, 
And their rapture heightened—when the baby came. 








All affection’s windows opened to receive it, 
Pure and fresh from heaven, and give it earthly 
name. 
Clasping and caressing 
In arms of love, confessing 
That life had missed a blessing—till the baby came. 


Homes that were in shadow felt the gentle sunshine, 
Smiling, as if anxious their their secret to proclaim; 
Grateful songs were swelling, 
Of mirth and gladness telling, 
And Love ruled all the dwelling—when the baby 
came. 


Hearts that had been sundered by a tide of passion, 
Were again united in purpose and in aim; 
In the haunt secluded, 
Peace divinely brooded, 
Where discord had intruded—till the baby came. 


Little cloud dispeller! little comfort bringer! 
Baby-girl, or baby-boy, welcome all the same! 
Even o’er the embers 
Of bleak and cold Decembers, 
Some fond heart remembers—when the baby came. 





OUR COUNTRY’S FATHER. 
New and Curious Facts About General 


| the land was his own, that he had paid for it 


| but a high temper, and, not caring to have 


| say that it required only a few moments for 


| ing the Dixon homestead with gallant speed. 


| acquainted with Washington. 





Washington. 


In view of the recent completion of the | 
Washington monument and the approaching 
celebration of that event, there has been a 
wonderful revival of reminiscences concerning 
the first patriot. Many of these are new and 
curious, and others valuable, as they afford an 
additional insight into the personal character 
and peculiarities of Washington. 

W. W. Corcoran, president of the monu- | 
ment assoc’ation, has received a number of | 
letters which show the extraordinary interest 
which the coming dedication is exciting, and 
reveal the impetus given to the search for 
Washington relics. For instance, John Cop- 
pinger, 90 years of age, writes from Colum- 
bia, S. C., that he is the son of Henri Cop- 
»inger, Washington’s bugler at the seige of 
Thane; that he is in possession of the 
bugle used by his father during the closing 
period of the revolution, and he wants to 
come to Washington to blow it on dedication 
day. ‘Up to thirty years ago,” writes Mr. 
Coppinger, ‘‘] was bandmaster, as was my 
faher after the revolution. I must have seen 
Washington, as I was born in Alexandria, 
and was 6 years, old when he died. I am 
somewhat infirm now, but if I could stand on 
the monument and blow my father’s bugle, i 
believe it would make me _ twenty years 
younger.” 

Very few people have ever had the temer- 
ity to charge George Washington with having 
written poetry, but James H. Sanderson, of 
San Jose, Cal., writes that he is in possession 
of an old scrap-book, inherited from his 
father, George Sanderson, who lived and 
died in Wytheville, Va., which contains a 
manuscript poem of hexameter verse, in the 
veritable handwriting of Washington, and en- 
titled “‘An Ode to Fame.” Mr. Sanderson 
does not furnish a copy of the ode, but he 
says there are foot notes attached which prove 
beyond a doubt that it was ‘‘original” with 
Washington. He wants to read the poem at 
the dedication, or have it read **by some emi- 
nent elocutionist of national fame,” with the 
algo that the manuscript be returned to 

im intact. 

On the subject of Washington manuscripts, 
the most valuable find, of recent date, has 
been made by Zimmermann, the well-known 
dealer in antique furniture on Ninth street in 
this city. ‘The papers have been in the poss- 
ession of a poor family, near Alexandria, for 
the last seventy-five years. They consist of 
several manuscript letters of George Wash- 
ington and a memorandum in his own hand- 
writing, which latter doubtless possesses con- 
siderable value, as it supplies a missing link 
in the records of the first auditor's office in 
the Treasury department, It comprises a list 
of furniture and fittings bought for the execu- 
tive mansion between 1789 and 1796, the per- 
iod of the presidential residence in New 
York. The memorandum shows the first pur- 
chases ever made for the mansion, of which 
none of the departments contain a record. 
The chirography is unquestionably Washing- 
ton’s. It is headed, ‘Sundries Bo't on acc’t 
of G. W.” The first item is ‘‘a large desk 
for the President's office, £121.” It takes 
three closely-written pages of toolscap to set 
forth all the articles. Among are 
“Farmer Bassel, 2 dogs, weight 35 pounds, 
to guard the President's house ;” ‘‘a Franklin 
stove for Mrs. Washington’s ing room,” 
“an eight plate stove for the President's 
room,” ‘‘crimson damask to enlarge the state 
dining room windows,” ‘‘13 patent lamps to 
illuminate the President’s house,” ‘‘cotton to 
cover parlor and state furniture,” ‘‘one lot of 














furniture from Cragin,” ‘‘14 foot stoves to be 
placed under the state dining-table.” 





Dixon was a Welshman who lived ona one | 
hundred acre tract of land adjoining the 
Mount Vernon plantation. Washington al- 
ways claimed that the tract belonged to him, 
and he made several efforts to dispossess Dix- 
on, but without success. According to the 
Gazette, Washington’s overseer had on one 
occasion torn down the Dixon fence, and let 
cattle into the field, and various similar an- 
noyances were resorted to in order to force 
Dixon away. But Dixon would neither sur- 
render nor compromise, but kept on cultivat- | 
ing his little farm in defiance of the man who 
had been first in war, and was now first in 
peace. The Gazette says: 

“It was last Thursday about the hour of 
noon, when General Washington rode up to 
Mr. Dixon's gate. He was mounted on his | 
white mnle, who had come down the broad | 


road on his famous fox trot of eight miles an | 
hour. There was fire in the General's eye, | 
and his under lip protruded far, betokening | 
war. His riding boots shone in the sun, as | 
did his gold spurs. His hair was tied with 
gorgeous Black ribbon, and his face was pale | 
with resolution. Mr. Dixon and family were 
adjusting themselves for dinner, when they 
heard the call at the gate. 

‘‘There was an animated conversation be- 
tween the two neighbors, in which the Gener- 
al informed the humble settler that he must 
receive a certain sum for his disputed title, 
or submit to be dispossessed. Whereupon, | 
Mr. Dixon, who was also a Revolutionary 
soldier, and feels that he has rights in this 
country, informed his lordly neighbor that 


and built houses thereon, and -that children 
were born to him on it, and that he would de- 
fend it with his life. Continuing, he charged 
the General with inciting his employes to 
depredate on the fences and fields. 

‘It was natural that all this should arouse 
the mettle of the modern Mars. He flew in- 
to a towering rage, and applied many epithets 
to Mr. Dixon that are not warranted by the 
Ten Commandments. He even went so far 
as to raise his riding whip and to threaten 
violence. Mr. Dixon is a man of few words, 


his home and family thus offended, he gave 
the General one minute to move away, while 
he rushed into his house for his deer rifle. 
There are none who doubt the valor of the 
General, but there may be a few who do not 
credit him with that discretion which is so | 
valuable a part of valor. 

*‘Suflice it for the ends of this chronicle to 


him to turn the white mule’s head toward 
Mount Vernon, and in less time than it takes 
to here relate, the noble animal was distanc- 


It was no fox trot, nor yet so fast as the 
Derby record, but most excellent for a mule. 
At any rate, it was a noble race, which saved 
a settler’s shot and a patriot’s bacon, and 
averted a possible catastrophe that might 
have cast a gloom on American history.” 

Perhaps the most unique personal descrip- 
tion of Washington now extant, is that con- 
tained in a letter in the possession of Benja- 
min H. Ackerson of Raleigh, N. C., written 
by David Ackerson inthe year 1811, to his 
son William, then living in Laurens District, 
S.C. David Ackerson lived for many years 
near Alexandria, and was the Captain of a 
Company in a Continental regiment during 
the Revolutionary war. Ile was intimately 
That part of 
the letter giving a personal description of 
Washington, was written at the request of 
his son, who had a curiosity to know how the 
‘Father of his Country” looked. It is as 
follows : 

‘In the first place you should know that 
Washington was not what ladies call a pretty | 
man. It seems that fate has destined hand- 
some men for other purposes than heroic en- 
deavor. But in military costume, he was a 
splendid figure, such as would impress the 
memory ever afterwards. The first time I 
was ever brought in contact with the great 
hero, was three days before the crossing of 
the Delaware, as I have related to you before. 
It was under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, as the weather was bitterly cold, and 
a fierce wind was blowing. Washington had 
a large thick nose, and it was very red on 
that day, giving me the impression that he 
was not moderate in his use of liquors as he 
was supposed to be. I found afterwards that 
this was a peculiarity. His nose was apt to 
turn scarlet in a cold wind. He was stand- 
ing near a small camp fire, evidently lost in 
thought, and making no effort to keep warm. 

He seemed six-feet and a half in height; he 
was as erect as an Indian, and did not fora 
moment relax from a military attitude. 
Washington’s exact height was six feet two 
inches in his boots. He was a little lame 
then from striking his knees against a tree. 
His eye was so gray that it looked almost 
white, and he had a troubled look on his 
colorless face. He had a piece of woolen 
tied around his throat, and was quite hoarse. 
Perhaps the throat trouble, from which he 
finally died, bad its origin about then. Wash- 
ington’s boots were enormous. Ile wore 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


No. 13. His ordinary walking shoes were 
No. 11. His hands were in proportion, and 


he could not buy a glove to fit him, and, 
therefore, had to have his gloves made to 
order. His mouth was his stong feature, the 
lips being always tightly compressed. On 
that day they were compressed so closely as 
to be painful to look at. At that time he 
weighed 200 pounds, and there was no sur- 
plus flesh about him. He was tremendously 
muscled, and the fame of his great strength 
was everywhere. His huge tent, when wrap- 
ped with the poles, was so heavy that it re- 
quired two men to place it in the camp wagon. 
ae nay could lift it with one fond and 
throw it in the wagon as easily as if it were 
a pair of saddle bags. He could hold a 
musket with one hand and shoot with preci- 
sion as easily as any other man did with a 
horse pistol. His lungs were his weak point, 
and his voice was never strong. He was at 
that time in the prime of life. His hair was 
chestnut brown, his cheeks were prominent 
and his head was not large, in contrast to 
every other part of his body, which seemed 
large and bony at all points. His finger 
joints and wrists were so large as to be genu- 
ine curiosities. As to his habits at that 
period I found out much that might be in- 
teresting. He was an enormous eater, but 
was content with bread and meat, if he had 

lenty of these. But hunger seemed to put 
Lie inarage. It was his custom to take a 
drink of rum or whiskey on awaking in the 
morning. 

“Of course all this was changed when he 
grew old. I saw him at Alexandria a year 
before he died. His hair was very gray, and 
his form slightly bent. His chest was very 
thin. He had artificial teeth that did not fit, 
and pushed his upper lip outward. I believe 
he fare much more in his old age. He had 
whisky in the morning, and at dinner two 
bottles of Medeira wine. He was a great 
lover of fine wines and fine 2” 

In these days of universal freedom it may 
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eer enestce 


| was not very well acquainted with. 


| but he 


| sound. 


| inspection to find the cause of any trouble,” 


}and have taken it to pieces, but do all I 


chinist, the other day, ‘‘when nearly all ma- 
chines get cranky. The trouble is often a 
simple one, and is not infrequently owing to 
the machinist not knowing his business. But 
that is not always the case. The very best 
mechanic in the world, gets hold of a nut 
sometimes that is difficult to crack. A ma- 
chine, no matter of what kind, may work per- 
fectly for months, and then some day some- 
thing goes wrong with it. The machinist 
looks at it, examines it, perhaps even takes it 
to pieces and puts it up again, but of no avail ; 
the machine remains like a balky horse, which 
nothing will make go. At last the machinist | 
gets tired and goes home, sick of pottering 
with the troublesome thing. 

‘*He comes to work the next day, perhaps 
having forgotten the previous trouble, touches 
a handle here drops a little off tn ball a doz- 
en places, turns on the steam, and off she 
murmur, as if nothing had 

No, { can’t exp ain it— | 
neither could he. The only conclus:en tv be | 
drawn is that he omitted, on the occasion of 
the stoppage, those little necessary touches 
of handles, turning of wheels, and droppings 
of oil. But there are other cases of a slight- 
ly different nature. 

” «For instance, I had an order a little while 
ago to make a paper-cutting machine from a 
certain pattern. I made it. When it was 
put to work it was found that it cut the paper 
with a curve instead of straight. Now, of 
course I could remedy that by a mechanical 
application, and did. However, I also went 
to work and made another machine exactly 
like the first in every respect. The second | 
machine is perfectly successful. Yet, if you 
take the two machines to pieces, and place 
every piece of each machine alongside of the 
other, I'll venture to say there’s not a hair’s- 





eoos without ¢ 
ever happened. 


breadth of difference in them. I can't ac- 
count for the difficulty with the first. I only 
know how to overcome it, and I did over- | 
come it. 

‘‘Now, here is a case of a trouble I had 


with an instrument, the mechanism of which I 
A short 


| time ago my telephone wouldn't work. I 


couldn't converse through it at all. The only 
thing I heard was a terrible buzzing noise. | 
called up the operator at the central station, 
couldn't account for it, and sent a 
man around. He came and looked at the in- 
strument, got connected with the central, and 
went away. 

‘*Presently I wanted to use it again, bnt I 


found the trouble was as bad as ever. A 
second man was sent around to discover the 
cause. After a while he found out. that the 


| connection with the ground wire had become 


disturbed. The wire was loosened, and only 
formed just suflicient circuit to convey sound. 


The shaking of my engines and r achinery 


| caused a vibration, which made the buzzing 


The man re-connected the ground 
wire, the circuit was completed and strength- | 
ened, and I now have no more trouble with 
the phone. 

‘‘Almost all the troubles with engines, ma- 
chines ana complicated instruments of alls 
kinds, are caused by just some simple matter | 
such as this. A thoroughly competent man | 
may overlook the cause, and another may 
walk up and ‘spot’ it, instantly.” 

**‘Watches are so small, and their mechan- | 
ism is so delicate, that it requires a careful 


| 
said a jeweler. ‘*The causes of sudden stop- | 
page are very various, but among the most 
frequent is want of oil. A drop of oil ina} 
watch will last from eighteen months to two 
years as a lubricator. At the end of that 
time the works become dry, and considerable | 
wear ensues. Still, the watch may run for 
five years before it stops. If a watch is | 
brought to me I cannot always say instantly 


| what is the matter, though I often have to 


make some statement to satisfy a lady or in- | 
considerate man. , 

‘‘Sometimes I have had a watch to ‘cure,’ 
would I could not get it right. Then I lay it 
on one side, and go to work on something 
else. When I come back to the watch it is 
just as likely as not that everything will slide 
into place as easily as possible. Of course, 
the reason of my trouble has been a little 
nervousness. I have been tired or anxious, 
or my eyes or fingers have been. 

‘“‘Sometimes I have repaired a watch and 
hung it on the rack for a few days, before re- 
turning it to its owner, in good working or- 
Then perhaps in two or three days, he 
That is some- 


der. 
brings it back, stopped again. 
times a poser, but in such a case I put the 
watch in my pocket and carry it round with 
me for a few days. Hanging a watch on the 
rack, which is perfectly still, and of even 
temperature, is not a fair test. By carrying 
it in my pocket I often discover the trouble, 
which is generally a very simple one.” 

*‘Sewin’-machines are jest as pesky an’ 
cranky as old women,” said old Tom Me- | 
Clane, one of the oldest shoe-makers in Phila- 
delphia. ‘‘I've worked ’emall. There Mac- 
kay’s machine, you've heerd so much talk 
about, the one that has a Royalty on it. 
Leastwise, there's litigation on that matter 
goin’ on just now. 

‘About fifteen years ago I was workin’ at 
James A. Stevens & Bros.’ place, on Filbert 
Street. Old Jimmy Stevens died a year or 
two ago, and then his brother gave up _busi- 
ness and went to Boston. I used to work at 
one o’ Mackay’s, and was considered a pretty 
good hand. I thought I knowed that machine 
like a book, but it went back on me one day. 
It played possum for two days. It went so 
stiff that I couldn't do nothin’ with it; then 
it broke all my threads, and at last it took 
and tore about an inch and a half into one of 
my uppers. 


“Well, | couldn't find 


out what was the 


matter. I guessed that the thing was be- | 
witched. Anyhow, I went out and bought 


some spirits o’ turpentine and cleaned up 
every part of it; then I oiled it afresh, and 
let it be for a whole day. I ’member me an’ 
my ole woman took a holiday that day an’ 
spent it on the river in a Delaware steamer. 
Well, I don’t know what did it, whether it 
was the rest had put it in good humor, or the 
cleaning, or the oil, but when I went down to 
the shop the next day, the old thing went 
along hike a house a-fire, as though there 
hadn’t never been nothin’ the matter with it.” 

‘‘Ever had any bother with my engine?” 
said Ed. Murray, an engineer on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. ‘‘No, I can’t say I ever 
did, but I've heard old Jake Finlay, who used 
to run the express between Philadelphia and 
New York, tell a queer story of a trouble he 
got into once. He was considered a good 
engineer, and was undoubtedly a thoroughly 
capable man. It was one winter, a good 
many years ago, he was running his usual en- 
gine on the evening express. He reached | 
Trenton safely, and stopped there twenty 
minutes for refreshments. The rest was over, 
the passengers all seated, the line signaled 
‘clear,’ the bell rang, and old Jake took off 
the brake and turned the steam on. The en- 
gine gave a sort of a feeble kick, and the big 
driving-wheels revolved half a dozen times, 
but didn’t grip the rails, and the train didn’t 
move. 

‘‘Jake thought the train was too heavy, so 
he backed it a little to gain an impetus. 
Then he put on the steam full again, to go 
forward, but the old engine just kicked again, 
and the driving-wheels went round again, but 
the train never moved. Jake got mad at 
last, and got out of the cab to look for the 
trouble. He shouted to the fireman to turn 
on steam. His order was obeyed, and with- 
out the slightest trouble the engine glided 
out of the station as if she were on a soaped 
board. Jake was so worried that it preyed 
on his mind, and about six months after he 
resigned his position. 

«‘T haven't the least idea what was the mat- 
ter, but I guess Jake had forgotten something 
he ought to have done, and the fireman, be- 
ing just told to let her go, went through the 
proper business. Jake thought the engine 
was bewitched, and died in that belief.”— 
Philadelphia Times. 








No Ciever Monarcus.—A writer in a 
London periodical maintains that there is not 
a really clever man among all the crowned 
heads in Europe or their families. The King 
of Spain, he declares, stopped all his intellect- 











| == growth when he became a king. The| ‘‘Wuara incomprehensible Mirandy’s got 
| Austrian archdukes have elegant tastes, but | 


no ability. The King of Italy has nothing 
beyond occasional spurts of fine feeling, and 
in the royal houses of Saxony, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Bavaria, there is nothing 
above a second-rate dilettante. The brother 
of the Empress of Austria, who is an oculist, 
is no exception, for, though he has astonishing 
dexterity and firmness of hand, and a good 
memory, he is only a seeker after pathological 
curiosities, and is completely at sea on a new 
case. The rest of the family, like the Em- 
press herself, grew up among horses and 











| edly summoned to supply a city pulpit. 


| had signed the Constitution.” - 
| Tribune. 


| work far beyond her strength. 


| peace and refreshment. 
| careful, intelligent adviser and guide of the 


dogs, and she learned to speak English from 
her stablemen. 





EVARTS’ WIT. 


One of his professional brothers of the me- | 


tropolis, who thoroughly appreciates Mr. 
Evarts’ gifts of wit and humor, says: 

“Iam not sure but his choicest mot was 
uttered at a dinner which was given several 
years ago in this city, to Thomas Bayley Pot- 
ter, a Member of the English House of Com- 
mons. The Rev. Henry Potter was the host, 
while among the guesis were a number of 
other well-known members of the Potter fami- 


ly. When it came Mr. Evarts’ turn formally | 


to speak, he began about in this way : 


“*Whe > » . " i on- | 
When I remember that we are being en- |... enough. 


tertained by the Rev. Henry—Potter; that 
we were invited to meet Sir Thomas Bayley 
—Potter; when I observe at my right, Clark- 
son N.—Potter, and at my left, the Rev. 
Eliphalet Nott—Potter, I am reminded of the 
young country clergyman who was unexpect- 
The 
church was so imposing, and the congregation 
80 fashionable, that when he rose to make the 
opening invocation, he found himself a good 
deal flustrated. The result was, that to the 
constrnation of his hearers he led off with the 
petition : 

“Oh, Lord, help us never to forget that 
Thou art the clay and that we are the pot- 
ters.” 

One morning the elevator which carried | 


| him up to his office in the State Department, 
| contained an 


unusual number of strangers, | 
presumably applicants for ministerships or 


consulships. Turning tavaigiered ’ 
yanied him M- =" i : ae 
pe ibis 18 the largest collection for foreign 


missions that I've seen taken up for some 
time.” ; 

A gentleman who listened to Mr. Evarts 
argue a case before the Court of Appeals a 
few years ago, in recalling the circumstance, 
observed : Pw 

«It takes a good deal to make that digni- 
fied Court of lact «<surt, indulge in a smile, 
Luc Mr. kvarts did it. He was pitted against 
some great corporation, and in order to illus- 
trate the quality of his magnanimity, he 
exclaimed : 

‘**Why, if the Court please, when I think 
of the attitude taken by this road, I am re- 
minded of the anecdote of the Irish bailiff 
who wrote to the proprietor of the estate, 
who was travelling on the continent: 

‘‘The tenantry are behaving very badly, 
and have gone so far as to threaten to shoot 
me in case the rents are not reduced.” 

‘And in answer to the bailiff the landlord 
promptly wrote : 

‘«*Tell the tenants the rents will not be re- 
duced, and impress it upon them that no 
threats which they may make to shoot you, 
will have the slightest influence upon me.’ 

‘‘I believe the story is an old one, but it 
became new in Mr. Evarts’ hands. He told 
it with irresistible effect.” 

Another story, illustrating the great law- 
yer’s quickness, is a favorite in circles of ‘‘ap- 
plied finance.” Not long since he stood with 
a party of friends on the soil of Virginia, near 
the famous natural bridge. There is a leg- 
end that once on a time George Washington 
threw a silver dollar from the stream to the 
surface of the bridge. It is abig throw, so 
big, in fact, that some of the tourists were in- 
clined to disbelieve the legend. 

Mr. Evarts, being appealed to for his opin- 
ion, instantly replied, as he measured the dis- 
tance with a twinkling eye ; 

‘Well, we must not forget that a dollar 
went a good deal further in Washington's 
day than it does now.” 

In 1882, Mr. Evarts was a guest of Brook- 
lyn’s Sons of New England at their annual 
dinner, and made a brilliant speech. In the 
course of his remarks he slyly complimented 
the Mayor of that city by commending the 
Mayor's fellow-citizens for their obedience to 
Milton's admonition : 

“What is lov 

Atanother New England dinner, referring 
to the assertion that in the cabin of the May- 
flower was composed the first written Consti- 
tution ofa political State, Mr. Evarts set the 
table in a roar by this comment: 

‘Now it is my duty to say, in the truth of 
history that that first meeting had somethin, 
at least of the notion of a packed convention, 
for nobody was allowed to go ashore until he 
New York 


raise and support.” 


WEARY WOMEN. 

There is nothing more reprehensible and 
thoroughly wrong, than the idea that a wo- 
man fulfils her duty by doing an amount of 
She does not 
only not fulfil her duty, but she most signally 
fails in it. 

There can be no sadder sight than that of 
a broken-down, over-worked wife and mother 
—a woman who is tired all her life through. 

If the work of the household cannot be ac- 
complished by order, system and moderate 


| work, without the necessity of wearing, heart- 


breaking toil—toil that is never ended and 
never begun, without making life a treadmill 
of labor, then, for the sake of humanity, let 
the work go. Better to live in the midst of 
disorder, than that order should be purchased 
at so high a price—the cost of health, and 
strength, and happiness, and all that makes 
existence endurable. 

The woman who spends her I'fe in unneces- 
sary labor is unfitted for the highest duties of 
She should be the haven of rest to 
both husband and children turn for 
She should be the 


home. 
which 


one, the tender confidant and helpmate of the 
other. 

How is it possible for a woman, exhausted 
in body, as a natural consequence in mind, 
also, to perform either of these offices? No, 
it is not possible. The constant strain is too 
great. Nature gives way beneath it. She 
loses health, and spirits, and hopefulness, 
and, more than all, her youth—the last thing 
a woman should allow to slip from her, for, 
no matter how old she is in years, she should 
be young in heart and feeling, for the youth 
of age is something more attractive than 
youth itself. 

To the over-worked woman this green old 
age is out of the question; old age comes on, 
sere and yellow, before its time. Her dispo- 
sition is ruined, her temper is soured, her 
very nature is changed by the burden, which, 
too heavy to carry, 1s dragged along as long 
as wearied feet and tired hands can do their 
part. 

Even her affections are blunted, and she 
becomes merely a machine—-a woman without 
the time to be womanly, a mother without the 
time to train and guide her children as only a 
mother can—a wife without the time to sym- 
pathize with and cheer her husband, a woman 
so over-worked during the day, that when 
night comes, her sole thought, the most in- | 
tense longing, is for rest and sleep, that very 
probably will not come; and, even if it 
should, that she is too tired too enjoy. 

Better far let everything go unfinished, to 
live as best she can, than to entail on herself 
and family the curse of over-work. 


Wit and Humor. 





Tur Sweer Woman's Way.—‘'I thought 
you didn’t like Mrs. Brown,” observed Mr 
Simpson to his wife upon their return from 
church on Sunday last. 

“IT don't. I detest her.” 

‘‘And yet I saw you go up to her, kiss her 
and walk all around the church with her, arm 
in arm. That is what surprises me with you 
women.” 

‘There was nothing surprising in that. 
You noticed that she had a new sacque on?” 

“Yes. It was very pretty, too.” 

‘**That is all you know about it. 
my new sealskin, too.” 

“Yes; but what of that?” 

“IT thought we would walk around the | 
church to give her a chance to show her cloak 
off.” 

‘That was kind in you. 
forgiven her?” 

‘Forgiven nothing! 
plush imitation.” 


I had on 


Then you have 


Her cloak is only a 





“‘Puat air yez a diggin’ fur?” asked a lab- 
orer with a danccodll a gang in the cen- 
tre of Pearl street recently. They were del- 
ving in the snow after the lost horse-railroad 
8 but the spokesman of the gang re- 
ied : 

, “Wull, we air diggin’ to fioind the man 
that predicted a moild winter.”— Albany Jour- 
nal. 





Ass TONISHING.—Sunday School teacher: 
‘‘Now, the book says here, ‘He felt abased.’ 
Tell me now, Norah Donovan, what it is to 
feel abased ? ” 

Norah—‘‘A baste? Sure it’s to be a cray- 
ture—donkey, mum.”—F'un. 





A cHrickEN with a clipped wing made sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts to fly over a fence. 
An Irishman who witnessed the efforts of the 
‘‘chick,” laughingly exclaimed : 


nallae she has a defective flew.”— 
s Weekly. 
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to be sence she went to thur ‘cademy,” re- 
marked Mrs. Homespun to ber husband. 
““W’y, wot'’s the gal been doin’ now?” 


asked Daniel. 

“Doin’!” exclaimed Mrs. Homespun, 
‘“‘w’y, she said she must go to her room to 
disrobe, as she wished to retire early.” 

*‘Disrobe and retire,” murmured Daniel, 
‘‘wot’s them, ma?” 

*“*T dunno,” replied ma; ‘‘but she didn’t do 
nothin’ o’ the sort. She only undressed and 
went to bed. Did ye ever hear o’ sich p’evari- 
cation ?” 

Judging from the groan that came from 
— it is safe to presume that he never 

id. 


Canpy 10 Cover Crime.—A good wife is 
Heaven's greatest gift to man and the rarest 
gem the earth holds,” remarked Mr. Jarphly 
the other morning. ‘She is his joy, his in- 
spiration, and his very soul. Through her he 
learns to reach the pure and true, and her 
loving hand leads him softly over the rough 
ylaces. She is——” 

*‘Jeremiah,” said Mrs. Jarphly, solemnly, 
*‘Jeremiah, what wickedness have you been 
up to now? There's no use of waiting or 
whipping ‘round the stump, for I'll hear of it 
Say it right out, Jeremiah!” 


THEY were discussing amateur theatricals. 
‘“‘We would give the play if we only could 
have a storm scene,” said the stage-manager. 

“I think I can help you out,” saggested 
Mr. Brown; ‘Mrs. Brown can take that 
part.” 

‘“‘Why, I didn’t know Mrs. Brown could 
act. What part of the storm scene can she 
play?” 

**She 
Graphic. 


can play thunder.”—New York 


A sTUDENT undergoing examination in the 
principles of mechanics was asked : 

**Why will not a pin stand on its point?” 

He returned the following answer: ‘‘In 
the first place, a point is defined by Euclid as 


| and how’can a pin stand on that Which nato 


no parts and no magnitude? In the second 
place, a pin will not stand on its head, much 
less, therefore, will it stand on its point. 
Thirdly, and lastly, it will if you stick it in 
hard enough.” 


‘‘Er I ken jes’ git ter heaben,” said an old | 
doan kere ter | 


negro, ‘‘dat’s all I axes. I 
march up wid er brass ban’ an’ make 
mighty stir. I doan ax de angels ter shout, 
nur de saints ter rush an’ shake ban’s. No, 
sah, I don’t ax all dat, fur all I wants is ter 
git dar. Daneedn't put dase’ts ter de troubk 


er 


o’ handin’ roun’ pies an’ sweet stuff. Hox 
cake sorter greased wid er bacon-rin’ is good 
enuff for me.”—Arkansaw Traveller. | 
| 

A Bnricur wife whose husband had con 
tracted a club fever, hit upon a_ brilliant 


scheme recently. She procured a partly-worn 


gentleman's glove and left it on the parlor 


sofa when she retired, after sitting up until 12 | 


o'clock for her derelict lord Ile does not 
go out in the evenings now T7 y Times. 
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Is your Blood Tmpure. 








Get a remedy t is b vn ti 
possess m t Vegetine ha 
een tried nd not found 
wanting. What r the cansc | 
of the poisoned condition 
Veet » will restore and 
strengthen 
Scrofalous Humors have 
been, are being cured daily 
the use of Vegetine. We can 
Ishow testimonials or ! 
you to the purties in proo 
f this. 


Dyspepsia and all the un- 
1 eects of indigestion 


CASANE « 


ire at once reli ed by th 


eof V ire 
| Salt Rheum and all dis- 
eases of the skin disappear 
vhen Vegetine is faithfully 


used 


For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will find Veg 
et timost valuable remedy 








“Oh how tired Tam” js so 
ften heare An impure con 
litionof th lood will always | 
roduce this feeling and it i 
tre to be relieved by the use 
f Vegetin | 


Nervons Suafferer i 
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COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 
tions and Skin Diseases. 


Price, 25c. per bottle. 
BENRY, ON & LORD, Preps., Burlington, Vt. 
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Health and Happiness. 


%. 2 DO AS OTHERS 


~~‘ HAVE DOWE. 


—— 

Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after Il had been given u y 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, lonia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weaknes 

&c., after 1 was not expected to liv Mrs. M. M. B 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
“Kidney Wort ime when my water was just 

like chalk and ike blood,” 

rank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists 
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Suffering from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy | have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
after ‘ee ed to die.” 


nry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. ¥ 





Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I was so 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
CG. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Have you Kidney Disease?§ 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 

$10 a box.” —Sam’'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 

after 16 years use of other medicines,” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
-Wort has done better than any other 
have ever used in my practice.” 

Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


“Kidney. wt re you Bilious? 

> Ss ac ore gc 

other remedy I A ome mae —) good than any 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
Ridsey Woes permanently cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dr. W. ©. Kline recommended it to me.” 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort curea me, after i was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


; Ladies, are you suffering? 

anni nleasenemie Many peculiar troubles of 
it.” Mrs. its ve A un, iste Le ae ~~. 
If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


“Kidne 
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mat BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING+" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA7Z 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without ir, 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of im t 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE jg ; 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving nd, a 
always bears the above symbol, and nam 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY cvnz, 
e Wu tien 
That ture fir es the material f 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass, In 
den vegetable, Asparag 
Ps ! “ " 
t 
powers, 
| Try « 
Sold by ( MORKSI 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esa Proprietor, Ho 
ton, Mass. W :& Ports und Gro. C. Ge 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distrit ‘ 

ROSES—we 4 liver strong Pot Plants, suitable for 

immediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Of 

5 Splendid Varieties, rch all labele 
1 3 35 for $5; 100 for S12. A 


OTHER VARIETIES 9,3, & 1() FOR S 


according to value. Send for our New Guide, 
elegantly illus, and choose from over 500 t 

Address) THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester ¢ o,, Pa. 
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a BS TO ALL! 
Vill be mailed 

to all applicants FREE-ee 
and to customers of last year Witho 
ordering it. It contains illust on cer 
descriptions and directions for pla r all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULES 


.M. FERRY & CO.°EsRo!F 
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WHEELER'S 


GULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Worlds’ Fairs 
Received over 150 Medals and Dipk te 

Special Silver Medal at the 
Manchester, N. H., 1883. This reli 
storm ard and noiseless Windmill 
years, has become a favorite wh« \ 
18,000 are now in use Hundreds 





citizens of New England are among e | 


Patrons, and w 
its merits Wwe 
public, no fu 
praise, but simy 
what has been don: 
a plain statemen 


from our P 
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any who will call \ 

AHHH hed tne Wi 
Pipe, Small — i 
frost-proof Tanks a sp: ty 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 
L.H. WHEELER, 


52t16 OS Pearl St., BOSTON. 











THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


» those . 
OFFE! 
Toilet Nets, Sihverware, Watches. « 


Give away as premiums 


te 
f their TEAS and « S. Dir 


SETS of 46 and GS pr Vv Sigs 
PECORATED TEA SETS 1 444 ¢ 
with $15 and $18 orders STEM WIN 
SWISS WATCHES wit % er 






BAND or Moss Hose" 
White Dinner Sets 
iers. Send us you ‘ 
will mail you our Chul 

Premium & Price List, TH 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GREAT CHLNA TEA CU 


AWARD! 


A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
STOVER WINDMILL. 
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person intending 
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and testimonials 
PEABODY & CO., Sole New Er 
Agents, 114 State Street, Bostor 
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Y FRUIT CULTURE) 


sumptuously tHhua 
‘ ze 





trated Seok 
Ittels to ¢ " 
honest 
~ VORTHY SMALL 
FRUITS y 
ing the Largest «tock 
the United States. It contai f goth rlanting, 
pruning, and obtaining Fruit Trees and Planta, sod 
replete with inf tien inva t ted 





culture, especially begineers. Price, with plates, 10 
cents; without plates 5 conta Price-Listse FREER. 


J.T. LOVETT. Little Silver, N. J. 
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THE POULTRY WORLD 


I AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 

published upon fowl-keey re and f 

profit. Splendidly illustrated 
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ying, for plea 


Practical 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 

THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 
The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively to poultry. $1.50 per year. Both period 
cals to one address, $2. 

H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 
3 Hartford, Ct. 
CONSUMPTION. 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite use 
} of cases of the tkind and of Kv ling 


have t 





, " fait t 
that I will é ‘| I FREE, togethe AVAL 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toa sufferer. Give ex 
press & P. O. aduress. DR, T. A. SLUCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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A HANDSOME LADY. 


or homely lady can make money selling ‘“Treasur 


Thought,” Mother, Home, Heaven,) just publisl« 
No competition, good Pay to earnest workers \d 
dress, MARTIN GARRISON & CO., Boston 
You wish to sell good books and make money, 
try one of our new books, “Treaaury of Thought 
i 


“Webster's Family Dictionary,”’ 
Also the standard “People ’s Cyclopedia.’ kdress 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 70 Milk St., Boston 

52150 








Manhood Restored 


z.—A vietim of youthful im prac € 
causing Premature Decay, Nervons Debi)ity 
anhood, &c., having tried in vain every known 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-suffere™ 
Address, J.H.REE VES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 
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